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Man and Parasites 


By CHAUNCEY G. GOODCHILD 


Chauncey G. Goodchild, B.S. (Westminster College, Pennsylvania) ’33, Ph.D. 
(New York University) ’41, is Professor of Biology and Chairman of the 
Department. 


And the Lord sent fiery serpents among the 
people, and they bit the people; and much 
people of Israel died. Numbers, XX1,6 


AN AND PARASITES pose the largest, perhaps the only, biologi- 
M cal threat to man himself. Other biological competitors, 
particularly the arthropods, have nuisance value in destruction of 
food, clothing, and shelter, but apart from their vector roles in 
transmission of microbial parasites they pose little direct challenge 
to indefinite human survival. 


Man’s threat to man, although emerging principally from a bio- 
logical base, is essentially a responsibility of politicians and sociolo- 
gists; it will not be elaborated upon further here. 

Do parasites constitute a menace to man? The answer is an 
emphatic yes! They confront us with grave biological problems in 
health, economics, and geographical exploitation. Dr. Norman Stoll 
in 1947 gave an awe-inspiring presidential address to the American 
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Society of Parasitologists in which the helminth burden borne by 
mankind was discussed. Since 1947 the world’s population has 
jumped from 2.2 billions to 2.8 billions. By extrapolation of Stoll’s 
data, the helminth infection rate has increased from 2.3 billions to 
2.9 billions in the same period. Some unfortunates, obviously, are 
carrying multiple infections to yield this 104% value for mankind 
at large. These data, incidentally, exclude all concurrent viral, bac- 
terial, fungal, and protozoan infections which, if included, would 
yield even more depressing results. 

There have been many attempts to define, precisely, what is a 
parasite. Probably none of these definitions are acceptable to all 
parasitologists. One that comes as close to being acceptable as any, 
and the one to be used as a basis in this discussion, is the following: 
a parasite is an organism which at some stage in its life requires some 
vital factor, or factors, which it can obtain only from another living 
organism. 


With this definition we see that parasitism involves essentially a 
mode of nutrition plus superimposed additional modifying factors. 
Obviously, parasites must be able to recruit from their hosts proteins 
for protoplasmic synthesis and carbohydrates and/or fats for energy. 


Parasites range widely in their hosts; there are those which live com- 
mensally in the lumen of the intestinal tract, whereas others are 
invaders of the deepest tissues of the body to produce diseases of 
the most serious nature. Examples of the former are harmless scav- 
enger intestinal amoebae living compatibly with their host by feeding 
on bacteria or detritus in the gut. Examples of the latter are certain 
trypanosomes of the blood and cerebro-spinal fluid which may slowly 
or quickly produce a comatose and lethal syndrome known as Afri- 
can sleeping sickness. Many additional examples of these extremes 
could be given, of course, as well as a host of intermediates which 
produce varying degrees of malaise. 

Many parasites feed directly on their hosts, which explains, in 
part, a remarkable host specificity exhibited by such dependent or- 
ganisms. Everything needed by the parasite must be provided in the 
right quantities and at the right time. All organisms would be prac- 
tically overwhelmed by parasites were it not for this biological safety 
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factor of host specificity. Of course, other biological checks and bal- 
ances, such as immune reactions, operate to prevent complete inun- 
dation by parasites. Since parasites feed on the host and, in addition, 
compete with the host for nutrients, their ravages are multiple in 
nature. Hookworms in the small intestine produce anemic symptoms 
in certain individuals, seemingly far out of proportions to their 
numbers; we shall return to a fuller discussion of this important 
helminth later. The broad fish-tapeworm of man, Diphyllobothrium 
latum, competes so successfully with the host for folic acid that 
pernicious-anemia-like symptoms often develop. Levels of depend- 
ency in certain cases are such that parasites have lost essential extra- 
and intracellular enzyme systems. They are required to obtain these 
basic chemical entities from their host. 


Endoparasites, in contrast to free-living organisms, are often 
forced into anaerobic metabolism because of deficiencies of oxygen 


in the intestinal tract or in other organs. In fact, some endoparasites 
are killed by even moderate amounts of free oxygen. Schistosomes, 
the human blood flukes, are tropical scourges of the first magnitude. 
Although they live in the hepatic portal tributaries, these flukes de- 
pend almost entirely upon anaerobic utilization of carbohydrate. In 
five hours Schistosoma mansoni uses glucose equivalent to its own 
weight. At the same rate a 150 pound man would consume over 700 
pounds of sugar per day. Intestinal helminths and protozoans, as 
well as vascular ones, possess the Embden-Meyerhof scheme of 
phosphorylating glycolysis, but lack the necessary enzymes to com- 
plete carbohydrate breakdown to carbon dioxide and water, even 
when residing in regions containing requisite amounts of oxygen. 
There is an interesting correlation to this anaerobiosis; many or- 
ganisms, including those from which present parasites have de- 
scended, have powers of facultative anaerobiosis, which preadapta- 
tion may explain, in part, the advent of parasitism from such forms. 

The most successful parasites live harmoniously with their hosts. 
Natural selection tells us, theoretically, that this must be so, since 
serious impairment or death of a host jeopardizes survival of the 
parasite. Novel parasites introduced into virgin areas often wreak 
havoc in their new hosts, e.g., trypanosomes bringing sleeping sick- 
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ness and measles into Africa. Elimination of the most susceptible 
hosts allows eventually a benign host-parasite relationship to de- 
velop. It is a parasitological maxim that parasitic virulence is cor- 
related with newness of the relationship. Stable and long-continuing 
parasitism is coupled with relative tolerance. In fact, zoégeography 
indicates that some parasites have existed with their hcsts from the 
Mesozoic era, or before. The long and successful host-parasite 
relation has given phylogenists additional objective information 
concerning descent of animals, and has even been used in supporting 
paleogeographical concepts concerning intercontinental land bridges 
long since submerged beneath the seas. Classic illustrations can be 
given using identical species of biting lice found on ostriches, rheas, 
emus, and cassowaries, ratite birds, now restricted to Africa, South 
America, and Australia, and similar ciliate parasites of modern 
anurans widely separated by the oceans of the world. Unnatural 
aggregations of animals commonly afford opportunities for endemic 
parasitic species to become epidemic. It is undoubtedly true, for man, 
that the advent of civilization and urbanization has been responsible 
for wholesale death and misery from parasites easily passed from 
host to host. One of the hardest and costliest socio-hygienic lessons 
learned by man, and still unlearned in many areas, was to avoid pol- 
lution of his crowded urban habitat with his own excreta. Dysen- 
teries, malaria, worms of diverse sorts, including the fiery serpent 
(probably Dracunculus, the Guinea worm) mentioned by Moses 
in the Book of Numbers, flourish mightily in the absence of constant 
vigilance, and sometimes even in its presence. 

Successful parasites must be capable of circumventing immune re- 
sponses of the host, or better still, fail to elicit them in the first 
place. Protozoans, even tissue invaders, are generally of low anti- 
genicity and hence are little attacked by antibodies produced against 
them. Worms in the digestive tract, which anatomically is really 


outside the body, are usually also of low antigenicity and hosts may 
be reinfected repeatedly with the same parasite. Helminth tissue 
invaders, on the other hand, generally provoke prompt and efficient 


antibodies which may confer complete and permanent immunization 
after one initial infection. Successful establishment of larval Hy- 
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datigera taeniaeformis, the cat-rat tapeworm, in the livers of rats 
confers total immunity against subsequent infections; in fact, trans- 
fer of immune serum to a susceptible host will render the latter 
refractory to infection as are offspring of infected mothers. 

Immunity against parasites is one of the most fascinating and 
dynamic aspects of living organisms. Historically, the first internal 
defensive reaction against foreign invaders was discovered by the 
great biologist Metchnikoff, who noted amoeboid cells of the water 
flea engulfing foreign objects in the body. This method, phagocyto- 
sis, is most important in curtailing many types of infections. Without 
phagocytosis, a malarious patient in about eight days after onset of 
symptoms, would have produced nearly 260 trillion parasites to at- 
tack some 25 trillion total red blood cells. Even the most benign 
malarial species would invariably kill if each erythrocyte was multi- 
ply infected with ten merozoites. Unfortunately, phagocytosis seems 
required in certain pathogens; Leishmania, causative agents of kala 
azar and espundia, use an intracellular habitat as a division site. 
Antibodies in immune serum react variously with invasive organisms, 
or with their toxic products. Nematode larvae, placed in immune 
serum, often have precipitates deposited about their body openings; 
these interfere with ingestion and egestion, and may result in death. 
Larvae of trematodes, in immune serum, are also encased in precipi- 
tated sheaths, which hinder movement and assimilation of nutrients. 
Hosts may also wall off parasites which they cannot otherwise han- 
dle; Trichinella, the garbage worm of man, is so handled after 
establishing itself in the striated muscles. 

The most hazardous phase of a parasite’s existence is its require- 
ment to leave one host to infect new ones. Habits of intended hosts, 
geography, and climate, all conspire to compound the difficulties. 


In stabilized endemic foci, numbers of parasites remain essentially 


constant. There is one-for-one replacement. With the spectacular 
reproductive potentials of most parasites, this constancy implies a 
tremendous attrition of reproductive units. The human ascarid, for 
example, will produce per pair 200,000 eggs each day; Winfield has 
calculated that 18,000 tons of ascarid eggs are produced yearly by 
the Chinese, yet nearly all fail to reach the intestine of another 
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human being. Two major pathways lead into and out of hosts; these 
are the digestive tract and the skin. Most parasites capitalize upon 
the natural unwariness of animals where food ingestion is involved; 
many protozoans, most worms, and some arthropods, as eggs, cysts, 
or larvae, gain footholds in their hosts by direct assistance on the 
part of the latter. Often their ingestion is insidiously clever, since 
they seek out and contaminate the natural foods of required hosts. 
How better could cat parasites, for instance, gain access to cats than 
to encyst in rodents, or how better could human parasites gain access 
to man than to encyst in hogs, cattle, or fish? The skin bulwark is 
breached by the parasite itself (hookworm), or by bloodsucking 
vectors which literally inoculate hosts with disease agents (tsetse 
flies with trypanosomes, mosquitoes with malaria and filarial worms, 
sandflies with leishmanias, to mention but a few). 

To bring some aspects of these general statements concerning 
parasites into sharper focus, I should like to devote the rest of the 
discussion to four different, and important, human diseases: amoebic 
dysentery, malaria, hookworm disease, and schistosomiasis. 

Amoebic dysentery is commonly regarded as a parasitic disease 
of the tropics, yet the first authenticated report of the causative or- 
ganism, Entamoeba histolytica, was by Loesch in 1875, from Lenin- 
grad, Russia. The trophozoite frequents the colon, which may be 
heavily ulcerated; often, too, the parasite succeeds in traversing the 
mucosal barrier of the colon to produce amoebic abscesses of the 
liver and brain. The disease is transmitted as cysts which are ingested 


in food or water, and morbidity and mortality rates may be high. 


A famous outbreak occurred during the Chicago World’s Fair in 
1933 caused by a plumbing fault in two hotels in which sewers were 
connected to water lines; 1,000 cases with 58 deaths resulted! 
Although parasite, transmission, and etiology of the disease are 
established, still much confusion exists in the total picture. Current- 
ly two schools of thought, regarding the bewildering syndrome, are 
in vogue. Hoare and Brumpt believe in two or more species in the 
E. histolytica complex; others believe in strains within a single species. 
When we examine the data carefully, we note that organisms which 
all would call E. histolytica do not uniformly cause disease. There 
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is a small race (specimens 12 microns in diameter) which is non- 
pathogenic, and a large race (20 microns) which may invade tissues 
and produce typical symptoms. However, the large race lives be- 
nignly in the lumen until its invasiveness is enhanced by extraneous 
factors such as change in diet or associated flora. Moreover, there 
are geographical differences in the large race as well; those of tem- 
perate zones rarely cause dysentery, whereas large tropical amoebae 
produce a fulminating type. . 

Clinical manifestations of the large tropical form have been 
studied recently (1958) by Elston-Dew in Durban, South Africa. 
This city is a microcosm with respect to this disease. Whites, Indians, 
and Negroes, although infected at about the same rates, differ semei- 
otically; Whites show non-clinical amoebiasis, Indians intermediate 
dysentery, whereas Negroes exhibit a high incidence of debilitating, 
fatal dysentery. Urbanized Negroes have no higher incidence of 
E. histolytica than do bush ones, but surprisingly, dysentery is ab- 
sent from bush areas. The something different is a shift from a 
balanced native diet, in the bush, to white man’s food in Durban, 
consisting, as Elston-Dew puts it, largely of a “bun and lemon- 
ade diet.”” Excess carbohydrate and lack of protein cause bacterial 
changes which unleash the full ulcerative powers of the amoebae. 
Credence to this thesis comes from antibiotic therapy which con- 
trols bacteria but fails to suppress amoebae. With such therapy, or 
with high protein diets, dysentery is eradicated. 

Malaria, caused by species of the protozoan genus Plasmodium, 
has produced more human deaths throughout history than probably 
any other single cause. In 1957 there were 200 million cases with 
two million fatalities. Malaria is largely gone from the United 
States; there were only eight confirmed autochthonous cases re- 
ported to the U. S. Public Health Service last year. This was not 


always so, however, for as recently as twenty years ago nearly seven 


million cases occurred within our borders. In the 1800's and before, 
malaria was Public Health Enemy No. 1 in the Southeast, the 
Mississippi and Ohio River Valleys, and even northward into the 
New England states. Many oldtimers will remember the large bot- 


tles of quinine given, in large and regular doses, prophylactically 
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for “the ager.”’ In fact, the Emory University-C.D.C. Laboratory 
in Baker County, Georgia, was originally established to combat 
malaria in a heavy endemic area; the laboratory was dismantled last 
summer—the fight had been won. 

Europe, Asia, and Africa have suffered grievously in the past. As 
late as 1930 not a single permanent household existed on the poten- 
tially choice farmlands of the Pontine Marshes close to the markets 
of Rome. Death rates in Indian provinces exceeded 40% of the total 
. population during some epidemics in the early twentieth century; in 
some areas the living could scarcely bury the dead. Compared to the 
yearly toll of malarial deaths, say in India, and the lack of immunity 
to subsequent reéxposure in survivors, the sudden, but quickly termi- 
nating Black Death in fourteenth-century Europe was hardly more 
than a trivial interlude in man’s disease experience. 

A concerted world-wide attack, presently underway, has great 
promise of totally eradicating this scourge, but the struggle will be 
vast and relentless on both sides. Results in Italy to date have been 
striking; in 1945 there were nearly one-half million cases; in 1957 
fewer than 100 were reported, largely from one residual pocket in 
Sicily, now eradicated. Codperation between governments, intensely 
competitive in other activities, has been wholeheartedly achieved. 
The World Health Organization and the International Coéperation 
Administration, to mention but two, have developed strategy and 
tactics for the fray, and have recruited the necessary army of sci- 
entists for front-line activities. 

A major problem, still unsolved, is the rapid development of 
resistant strains of anopheline mosquitoes, sole vectors of human 
malaria, and development of drug resistance by the parasite. Hope 
of ultimate success resides in the speedy adjustments in man’s scien- 
tific inventiveness opposed to the relatively slow biological process 
of parasite and vector adaptability. 

Hookworm disease has been known from antiquity, at least symp- 
tomatically. The two causative nematode species attack the mucosa 
of the small intestine, which continues to bleed from hemorrhage 
spots even after the worms have moved to new sites. In various 
regions of the world it is a complaint responsible for much misery, 
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apathy, anemia, shiftlessness, and associated manifestations. The 
magnitude of world-wide infection may be forcibly brought to mind 
when we consider that the daily loss of blood from mankind ranges 
between 30-50 million pints. 

Interesting as the epidemiology and life cycle may be, we shall 
concentrate our attention on the infection in our own country. Neca- 
tor americanus, the American killer, was introduced by African 
natives during the eighteenth century. By 1902 Charles W. Stiles 
had recognized the parasite as new and threatening, and had com- 
menced his campaign to eradicate it from the poor white trash 
(hookworms made them so) of the South. The campaign received 
private sponsorship in 1908 under impetus and backing by President 
Theodore Roosevelt. A year later Rockefeller gave generous five- 
year support which set the program into high gear. That year Stiles 
gave 246 lectures to all groups willing to listen; he enlisted active 
support of state departments of health, which surveyed local foci 
of heavy infection and established clinics for treatment. Some locali- 
ties revealed 40% of the people to be suffering from clinical un- 
cinariasis. Schools which were centers of infection now became cen- 
ters of education and eradication. Under prodding from Stiles, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture began telling the hookworm story 
in pamphlets and brochures illustrated with constructional details 
for outdoor toilets. For his unstinting labors, and for his advisory 
function to the government, Stiles was honored at a zoologists’ din- 
ner in Washington at which he was presented with a wreath and 
crowned U. S. Privy Councilor. During the five years of Rocke- 
feller support over one million individuals had been examined and 
$00,000 treated. Hookworm disease was dealt such a blow that it 
has never completely recovered. Lest we become complacent, how- 
ever, it is still with us, and will become clinically evident again when 
we permit it. 


Success of hookworm eradication had beneficial side effects not 


imagined by the early dreamers. Rockefeller was induced to stay in 
medical philanthropy and established the Rockefeller Foundation; 
the need for physicians trained in public health led to the founding 
of the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health; the 
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China Medical Board and the Peking Union Medical School were 
established; lastly, the great Agriculture Extension Act of 1914 
was passed after being introduced into Congress by our own Senator 
Hoke Smith and by Representative Lever of South Carolina. Indi- 
rectly, it could be said that farm bureaus, county agents, and even 
the robust 4-H programs, springing from the act, were nurtured on 
the blood of hookworm victims. 

Schistosomiasis, caused by three species of flatworm parasites of 
the genus Schistosoma (split body, so called because they are dioeci- 
ous in an otherwise monoecious class), requires certain snails as 
intermediate hosts. Human beings generally become infected by wad- 
ing in water containing swimming larvae (the cercariae) emitted in 
large number from infected snails. After a short time spent in passing 
through the skin and the lungs, the post-cercarial juvenile worms 
grow to maturity in the veins draining the intestine or the urinary 
bladder. Hyperplasia, hemorrhage. and cirrhosis of the liver ensue, 
inevitably, in chronic cases. Children are stunted and adults are 
incapacitated by persistent infections. Unfortunately, these parasites 
too, as hookworms mentioned previously, are a New World legacy 
from imported African natives. A nightmare of parasitologists dur- 
ing World War II was the possibility of wholesale establishment of 
these parasites in the fresh waters of this country; luckily, no suitable 
snail vector was present to transmit the parasite. 

A multiprong offensive against the snail vector has, as yet, failed 
to yield even the initial success achieved against the mosquito carrier 
of malaria. There is worry that final victory over snails may never be 
realized. This defeat forces preventive and cure measures against 
the adult worms in man. Here some ground has been won, but the 
victory at best is tenuous and can easily slip through our grasp. 
Changes in ingrained cultural habits, effective schistosomisides, and 
better diets ablate symptoms, if not the infection. 

New York City now has one of the heaviest schistosome infection 
rates in the New World. This continuous threat to the rest of us 
stems from the massive immigration of infected Puerto Ricans to 
New York. If a mutant strain of snail should prove susceptible, or 
if a good vector should be accidentally introduced, conditions would 
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be ripe for drastic changes in our outdoor recreational activities. 
Our battle cry, paraphrasing that of the French at Verdun, should 
be, “they shall not pass” infective stages of this parasite into any 
body of water in our land. 


Parasitic pestilence has exacted a larger toll on mankind than war 
or famine. The weapons and the knowledge to bring most of these 
under control is at hand. Failure can result only through apathy at 
all levels. 





L’ Art pour l art 
By Tuomas B. BRUMBAUGH 


Dr. Thomas B. Brumbaugh, Assistant Professor of Fine Arts, has been given 
leave of absence for 1959-60 to accept a fellowship in Eastern Asian studies 
at Harvard. 


Alfred Tennyson, they say, stopped writing for nine years 

When Hallam died. I’d quit professing and friends for 

Twice that time, indeed, do in a Dean (name one), a score 
Acquaintances, if sure of writing In Memoriam or Idle Tears. 
I’d ape Van Gogh: amputate an ear or two, madly withdraw 
To Saint-Rémy, Dr. Gachet’s portrait to my credit, pour 

A daily dose of laudanum down like Coleridge, and more, 

For Kubla Khan I'd even befriend Wordsworth, Landor’s anathema, 
And mine. In Africa, Céline would be a Polyanna by comparison 
With me, composing Bout de Nuit, and I would gladly curse 
Julius the Second ( Popes back to Peter!) like Michelangelo, 
For the Sistine’s sake, or emulating Thomas Chatterton, 

Aged seventeen, write Rowley Poems and die, but worse, 
Envying The Psalm of Life, I'd come and go like Longfellow. 





The Attempted Communist 
Coup d’Etat of 1950 in Austria 


By RoBperT SCHWARZ 
Robert Schwarz, A.B. ’44, M.A. (Syracuse) ’46, Ph.D. (Wisconsin) ’52, is 
Associate Professor of History, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh. 
HE YEAR 1950 was a crisis year in Austria’s Second Republic. 
Not many people in the United States knew then or know now 
how close Russia was to another victory. Failing in its effort to estab- 
lish a united front with the Socialist Party, and entirely unable to 
gain legal power on its own, the miniature Austrian Communist 
Party, backed by the Soviet occupation forces, endeavored by force 
and intimidation to make Austria, or at least the Soviet-dominated 
part of it, a “people’s republic.” The Korean War was diverting 
American attention and energies. Czechoslovakia, whose Com- 
munist Party had also been a minority, had with comparative ease 
been converted into a Soviet satellite two years before. Encouraged 
by this triumph and needing another cold war victory, the Com- 
munists struck in Austria in the autumn of 1950. 
Moscow-schooled functionaries had prepared the putsch with 
elaborate attention to detail. The time to strike seemed opportune 
when the Socialist-controlled Labor Union Federation consented to 
a price-wage agreement to halt inflation, an agreement which the 
Communists proclaimed to be treason against the working class. In 
the last week of September, Communist Rollkommandos (armed 
mobile units) began to erect barricades in Vienna and other East 
Austrian cities, to besiege crucial centers of public life, and to sabo- 
tage transportation. The government, that is, the coalition of Social- 
ists and Conservatives (Austrian People’s Party), decided to meet 


this threat at once cautiously and firmly: cautiously, because the 
Soviet occupation power played a serious game and did all it could 
to neutralize Austrian law-enforcement agencies in its sector, and 
firmly, because only by a show of unyielding resistance could the 
Communist leadership, indigenous and foreign, be persuaded of 
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Austria’s will to stay free. In this two-sided technique the two major 
Austrian parties of the coalition had had much practice. Since 1945 
they had resourcefully used the delicate strategy of standing up to 
the occupation forces, especially the Russians, while at the same time 
refraining from provoking them unduly. 

In this emergency the Socialist Party particularly may be said to 
have saved the day for Austrian democracy and independence. In a 
masterly compromise between two seemingly antithetical attitudes, 
the Socialists hit on the only correct way to bring the situation under 
control. On the one hand, it was important not to be cowed into sub- 
mission, as non-Communist parties east of Austria had been before. 
This meant that on all fronts and everywhere the Communist offen- 
sive must be stopped. On the other hand, no real physical battle must 
take place, lest an excuse be handed to the Soviet military command- 
ers and their party advisers to “restore order’”’ by setting up an East 
Austrian satellite government along the lines of the “German Dem- 
ocratic Republic.’ Furthermore, the Western occupying powers, 
principally the Americans, were caught by surprise and scarcely 
prepared. Perhaps this was lucky for the Austrian defenders, since 
a successful resistance on their own to Communist seizure was of 
course preferable to making the country into another Korea. The 
Socialist workers withstood the noisy but relatively small bands of 
attackers, frustrating in bloodless street actions all Communist exer- 
tions to disrupt traffic, ignoring every strike call, and finally, by 
merely standing their ground, repelling the whole assault. 

Between September 26 and September 30 about 120,000 workers 
went on strike, but of these a third belonged to the USIA ( Adminis- 
tration of Soviet Property in Austria) and were for that reason not 
free agents. Only about eight per cent of industrial labor was en- 
gaged in the strike. Despite this debacle the Communists returned 
to the attack when on September 30 a so-called All-Austrian Shop 
Stewards’ Conference, which was entirely Communist-controlled 
and not representative of the mass of workers, issued an ultimatum 
to the government to annul the price-wage agreement by October 3, 
else a general strike would be called on October 4. 


Both the general strike and renewed terror activities by native 
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Communist groups were defeated in Vienna. In Lower Austria, 
which was part of the Soviet-controlled sector of the country, events 
looked serious for a few days. The local police could not master the 
situation until the Socialist Secretary of the Interior took the con- 
siderable risk, in the face of strong Soviet troop concentrations in 
the vicinity of the outbreaks, of sending police reénforcements from 
Vienna. At this point the Soviet commander intervened and ordered 
the withdrawal of the reénforcements. But despite this move, mat- 
ters turned out favorably for the anti-Communist forces simply by 
virtue of the tenacity of the majority of industrial workers in the 
face of all enemy pressure. 

The Communists gave up. Their fiasco, which ranks with the 
defeat of the Berlin Blockade two years before as one of the great- 
est Soviet losses in the East-West contest, was effected without 
Western aid and without civil war. It marked the end of all attempts 
by the Soviet Union to blackmail Austria into subjection. Commu- 
nism had to accept Vienna, as Gordon Shepherd in The Austrian 
Odyssey put it, as a rock in a Russian sea. Thus for the free world 
the significance of the thwarted rebellion of 1950 is very great 
indeed. An important result of the bankruptcy of Communism in 
Austria was that in fact no further effort to seize any European 
country by force and bluff has been made since 1950. The tide turned 
because of several other factors, to be sure, such as the success of the 
Marshall Plan; and perhaps the Austrian will to victory against 
overt aggression was merely the effect of these other factors. How- 
ever, without the adamant position taken by the Austrian people 
the Communist subversion might not have been foiled. The conse- 
quences might have been either a clash of arms on Austrian soil 
between the Soviet Union and the West or a second wave of post- 
war Soviet territorial expansion. 

To understand the entire situation, one must be aware of the cir- 
cumstances under which Austria emerged from the war and devel- 
oped politically in the half-decade thereafter. Like Germany, the 
land was occupied by the four principal victor powers. As in Ger- 
many, the eastern portion of the country was held by the Soviet 
Union, the rest by the Western Allies. But here the similarity ended. 
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The eastern part of Germany was, and is, Communist-controlled 
and lies behind the Iron Curtain. Not so eastern Austria, which was 
an integral part of the Austrian Federal Republic, Soviet-occupied 
but not Soviet-governed, and subject to the democratic central gov- 
ernment in Vienna. This does not mean, however, that the Soviet 
command did not frequently abuse this arrangement, or that Soviet 
soldiers did not commit vicious excesses and outrages. In fact, the 
commission of these acts largely influenced the population to lose 
soon after April 1945 whatever affinity for Communism it had had 
after the nightmare of Nazism. The circumstances in Austria from 
the beginning of the four-power occupation never lent themselves to 
the full absorption of the Soviet sector into the Soviet vassal empire, 
and the Communist violations of Austria’s quasi-sovereignty alien- 
ated the populace at the earliest phase of the occupation era. More- 
over, the vigorous and meaningful Socialist-controlled labor union 
movement had prevented the Communists from making a good 
showing in Austria, even in the First Republic. Indeed, from 1918 
to 1938, the Communist Party was totally obscured by the Social 
Democratic Party, the lineal ancestors of the present Socialist Party 
of Austria, which was broad enough in range of policy to give ex- 
pression to radical theorists at the extreme left wing; the Marxist 
and essentially class-conscious trade union movement was particu- 
larly strong in Austria, and could well sponsor the demands of the 
more revolutionary-minded workers. Besides, the turmoil attending 
the Bavarian and Hungarian Communist uprisings after World 


War I frightened the essentially non-revolutionary population away 
from Communist experiments. 

If Communism in the First Republic was doomed to play an 
exceedingly minor part, it lost its chance in the Second Republic soon 
after the earliest effects of Soviet occupation were felt. Election fig- 
ures since the end of World War II tell the story of Communist 


fortunes in Austria: People’s ce 
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Aside from acts of violence on the part of the Soviet occupation 
forces, acts which were in direct violation of the solemn pledge given 
by Marshall Tolbuchin to the people in the last weeks of fighting, 
there is yet another reason for the sorry performance of the Com- 
munist Party after 1945. While Britain and the United States can- 
celled out the patronizing and high-handed conduct of individual sol- 
diers by materially helping the struggling nation, the Soviet Union 
contributed to the impoverishment of its own zone of Austria, thus 
belying the propaganda of the native Communist press with respect 
to Soviet good will toward Austria. 

All these points must be noted if one is to understand the unequiv- 
ocal rejection of the Communist bid for power in the fall of 1950. 
But it should also be emphasized that the presence of the Western 
allies on Austrian soil had a powerful impact on Austrian morale. 


The absence of Western forces in Czechoslovakia is probably re- 


sponsible for the Communist triumph of 1948 in a country which 
had, like Austria, almost no propensity for Communist conversion. 

An analysis of Communist newspaper articles appearing in the 
autumn of 1950 confirms, as Austrian President Adolf Schaerf re- 
marked, that the Communist operation had as a short-range goal 
the conquest of the trade unions, and as a long-range goal the estab- 
lishment of an Austrian “People’s Republic.”” The Socialist Party of 
Austria, which has for many years insisted that its anti-Communist 
sentiments were real and not illusory, claims, and according to most 
observers deserves, the credit for crushing the attempted seizure of 
both trade unions and state power by Communism. And while the 
Austrian People’s Party, the political adversary of Socialism, has 
tried to minimize this claim, many party members have privately 
admitted to this author that there is much truth in it. And this ad- 
mission is made with an interesting ambivalence: On the one hand, 
People’s Party members who are Austrians first and anti-Socialists 
second are gratified by the patriotism of Socialists who had the stig- 
ma of being anti-Fatherland in the First Republic; on the other 
hand, the People’s Party fears the evident propaganda advantage to 
Socialism in its claim. This could be seen in the elections of 1953, 
when the Socialists capitalized on their street actions of 1950, with 
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such good results to themselves that the People’s Party was weak- 
ened and disturbed. 

Another point which many persons in the Western world may not 
realize is that the anti-Communist stand taken by the workers of 
Austria in 1950 was the first occasion that non-Russian proletarians 
fought the forces of the alleged ‘“‘Vanguard of the Proletariat.” The 
second and third occasions were in East Germany (1953) and Hun- 
gary (1956), when the anti-Communist world derived vast satisfac- 
tion from the humiliation of the Soviets and could point, with the 
relief which a psychological victory brings, to the spectacle of work- 
ers battling the world spokesman of labor. Bui few individuals, I 
think, realize that it was in Austria where for the first time the 
Soviets were thus rebuffed. 

More important for the world at large is the effect of the events 
of 1950 on Soviet policy. It is noteworthy that the Soviet Union did 
not seek by overt attack to expand in Europe after the failure of 
the Austrian coup. It is difficult to prove conclusively that it was 
Austria in 1950 which discouraged the Soviet Union from further 
open aggression, but the fact remains that neither in France nor in 
Italy nor in any other likely weak spot of Western Europe was the 
strategy of the open attack used after the unsuccessful putsch of 
1950. The Austrian elections of May 10, 1959, which resulted in the 
ouster of the last Communist representative from Parliament, makes 
a reminiscence of the 1950 putsch especially opportune. The elec- 
tions which brought the Socialists to near victory in parliamentary 
strength, at the same time stand out as the logical culmination of the 
disastrous decline of the Communists since 1950. Thus there are two 
aspects to the incident of October, 1950: internally it initiated the 


complete victory of Socialism over Communism, and internationally 
it was an important contribution to the solidification of anti-Com- 
munist resistance which had its beginning in NATO. 





John Abbot’s Insects of Georgia 


By Woo.rorp B. BAKER 


W oolford B. Baker, Professor of Biology, and Lucien Harris, Jr., Manager of 
the Southern Branch of The Macmillan Company, are fellow members of 
the Georgia Society of Naturalists. With Wallace Rogers they collaborated 
on three books of Southern Nature Stories (Atlanta, Turner E. Smith & Co., 


1938-39). 


N THE 9TH OF SEPTEMBER, 1773, there arrived up the James 

River in Virginia a young artist-naturalist, who was to become 
famous throughout the world for his beautiful and accurate water- 
color drawings of the birds and insects of Georgia. 

The man was John Abbot (1750-1840?), about whom little was 
known until the combined efforts of many researchers brought to 
light fragments of his written records and sketches, together with 
autobiographical notes of his early life in England, of his determina- 
tion to come to America, and of his first few months after arriving 
in Virginia. He indicated his intention of continuing his autobiog- 
raphy after coming to Georgia in 1776, but to date no such docu- 
ment has been discovered. 

Abbot’s interest in coming to the New World was perhaps 
aroused by the gift from a friend of the two volumes of Mark 
Catesby’s Natural History of Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama 
Islands. He had shown keen interest in natural history in early child- 
hood, and had become recognized as an artist and naturalist of great 
ability and promise by the entomologists and ornithologists of Eng- 
land by the time he was twenty. 

Before coming to America he had completed two albums of 
sketches of insects, one now at Harvard University containing 42 
drawings exhibiting 235 figures, the other in the private collection 
of Dr. Audrey Avinoff, late director of the Carnegie Museum at 
Pittsburgh, containing 98 drawings. 

During his two years spent in Virginia (1773-1775) he made 
collections and sketches of insects of the region to be sent back to 
England. He states, however, that he ‘“‘was much disappointed in 
not meeting the variety of insects” he had expected, and that he was 
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much disturbed by the prospect of war between England and the 
Colonies. 

He succeeded in accumulating two cabinets of insects to be sent 
back to his sponsors, but neither arrived. The first was lost when the 
ship carrying it sank off the coast of England. The other sank during 
a storm which wrecked the boat carrying it down the river to the 
ship bound for England. Being much discouraged by these unlucky 
breaks and the apparent scarcity of specimens to be collected, Abbot 
determined to return home. He missed his ship, however, and de- 
cided to join William Goodall, who was returning to Georgia after 
his recent marriage in Virginia. Abbot had previously become 
acquainted with relatives of Goodall as travelling companions on 
shipboard during the journey to America. 

The earliest Georgia records of Abbot indicate that he first 
settled in Burke County near the Goodalls. He married Penelope 
Warren soon after arrival, and his son, John Abbot, Jr., was born 
in 1779. He remained in Georgia for sixty years until his death, 
spending most of his life in Burke, Screven (probably at Jackson- 
boro, until 1847 the county seat but now a “ghost town”), and Bul- 
lock Counties, although records indicate that he lived for various 
periods in Savannah. 

Throughout his life he collected, sketched, and described insects 
and birds, sending most of his sketches and specimens to sponsors, 
collectors, dealers, and libraries in England. Through one dealer in 
London, John Francillon, his specimens and sketches were sold 
throughout Europe. Abbot himself seldom realized more than small 
sums from their sale. Between 1791 and 1802 he was employed by 
the Chetham Library of Manchester, England, to draw birds and 
spiders of Carolina and Georgia. These originals are in that library 
at the present. 

In 1797, Sir James Smith, President of the Linnaean Society, pub- 
lished in London two volumes containing 104 plates of butterflies 


and moths with their larvae and their characteristic food plants 
painted in color by Abbot. The title of the work is The Natural His- 
tory of the Rarer Lepidopterous Insects of Georgia... . Collected 
from the Observations of Mr. John Abbot. This is the most com- 
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plete collection of Abbot’s drawings that has ever been published. 
However, in 1833 many of his sketches made in Georgia were pub- 
lished by Dr. J. A. Boisduval of Paris and Major John E. Le Conte 
of New York in their Histoire Générale et Iconographie des Lepi- 
dopteres et des Chenilles de l Amerique Septentrionale. The authors 
state that they “have in addition in their possession more than 400 
sketches of butterflies and caterpillars, painted in position by Abbot.” 

Had Abbot published his many additional sketches, particularly 
those of birds, he would have long been recognized as the outstand- 
ing authority on the natural history of the New World. Many of 
his unpublished figures are known to antedate those of authors pre- 
viously given priority because of their publications. 

During recent years diligent search has been made for albums of 
Abbot's unpublished drawings. Dr. Elsa G. Allen of Cornell lists six 
sets of his bird drawings as follows: 


England: 
British Museum: 2 vols.; 295 drawings with text, 1804. 
Chetham Library, Manchester : 3 vols., 153 drawings, ca. 1792. 
Zoological Museum at Tring: 1 vol.; 116 drawings, 1827. 
Lord Derby’s Library, Prescot: 1 vol.; 221 drawings with text, 
1815. 
United States: 


Harvard University, Houghton Library: | vol. 181 drawings. 
1800. 


University of Georgia Library: 1 vol.; 122 drawings, 1797. 
From these she has made over 1000 slides in color for comparative 
study. She states that ‘‘Several sets known to have been painted have 
not yet been found.” 


The search for the lost drawings of John Abbot has the marks of 


an unfolding detective story, where many isolated clues are patiently 
followed and when finally put together yield a satisfactory solution. 
It was due largely to the continued efforts of Lucien Harris, Jr., in 
tracing somewhat unrelated clues that a rare volume of Abbot’s 
insect drawings was found and secured by Emory University for its 
collections. 
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Mr. Harris, widely known as a specialist on lepidoptera, who 
donated the excellent collection of butterflies and moths now on 
exhibition in the Emory Museum, was contacted by Francis Harper 
in 1937 relative to information sent to him by Dr. Frank Morton 
Jones of Wilmington, Delaware, that a portfolio of Abbot’s 
sketches had been reported as having been seen near Adairsville, 
Georgia, at Barnsley Hall. 

Mr. Harris immediately instituted a search for the drawings. 
He first visited Barnsley Hall, but shortly before he arrived a great 
tragedy had taken place there involving the surviving members of 
the owners of the estate. As a result it was impossible for him to 
make the necessary contacts at that time. He did, however, secure 
pertinent information regarding Barnsley Hall, as follows: 


Barnsley Hall, an estate 8 miles from Adairsville, was founded 
by Godfrey Barnsley, English consul and wealthy merchant of 
Savannah. He bought 10,000 acres of land and began the devel- 
opment of the estate in 1830, when a frame house was built. The 
brick mansion known as Barnsley Hall was begun in 1859 but was 
never quite completed. Extensive gardens were planted by P. J. 
Berckman of Augusta in 1859. These gardens were among the 
most elaborate and well known in the state of Georgia. 

In all probability the Abbot drawings were purchased by Barns- 
ley in Savannah and taken to the library at Barnsley Hall. 


Some three years later Mr. Harris again visited Barnsley Hall, 
but he was unable to see the reported volume. Mrs. Saylor, the 


owner, said that she was not interested in disposing of any posses- 


sions and “therefore it was useless for her to hunt up the drawings.” 


Thus it seemed the trail had come to an end. But this was not the 
case. 

In 1947 Mr. Harris was approached by a young professor at 
Agnes Scott College, who had a book of drawings of butterflies to 
sell. He stated after some questioning that it had been given to him 
by a lady near Adairsville. As soon as Mr. Harris examined the 
volume he recognized it as an authentic album of Abbot’s original 
sketches. He notified Miss Margaret Jemison, the Emory Librarian, 


and advised its purchase, which was arranged for at once. 
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The long search was ended, and another of the albums of the 
famous naturalist was safely deposited among the rare books of 
a university library. 

The volume is bound in boards with leather spine and corners, 
measures 7% by 12 inches, and contains 85 pages. The title page is 
hand-lettered by Abbot and bears the date 1827. The pages are stiff 
white drawing paper bearing the watermark “John Butler,” and are 
numbered with pencil in the upper right-hand corner. There is one 
blank leaf in the front of the volume and one in the back. The front 
leaf bears a pencil sketch, the profile view of a bearded man wearing 
top hat and frock coat, and carrying what appears to be a field col- 
lecting kit slung from his neck. Comparison of the face of this figure 
with the profile view of a self-portrait of Abbot published (1889) 
as frontispiece in Scudder’s Butterflies of the Eastern United States 
and Canada, Vol. |, suggests that the sketch may be a self-portrait 
of Abbot in later life. 


The contents of the volume are as follows: 


Pages 1-26 are devoted to beetles and show sketches of 136 
specimens ; 

Page 27 shows 3 grasshoppers and 4 bugs; 

Pages 28-45 are devoted to butterflies with sketches of 79 
specimens ; 

Pages 46-82 depict 83 specimens of moths; 

Page 83 has 3 specimens of dragonflies; 

Page 84 shows 4 specimens of miscellaneous insects ; 

Page 85 shows 5 specimens of flies. 


Thus there are 417 drawings in the album, each drawn with scientific 
accuracy and great beauty of detail and color. 

Comparison of some of the sketches with those published in Bois- 
duval’s Lepidoptera in 1833 suggests that they might have been used 
as bases for some of the engravings. However, the reproductions 
lose much of the beauty of the originals. 


Since only one extensive collection of Abbot’s sketches of lepidop- 
tera showing adults, larvae, and typical food plants has been pub- 
lished (Smith, 1797), copies of the edition are quite valuable. 
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Emory has one of these, acquired in 1925 as a gift from Mr. 
Charles Howard Candler. 

The editor of the volume says that the drawings and notes re- 
garding specimens sketched are Abbot's, but that ‘His memoran- 
dums, not methodized by himself for publication, have merely been 
digested into some sort of style and order by the editor, who has gen- 
erally added remarks of his own.” Dr. Allen states in the Year Book 
of the American Philosophical Society, 1953: “It is said that Abbot 
did not know of the publication of these volumes of his work until 
they had been out for several years.” 

Since the Emory album is dated 1827, and Smith’s volumes were 
published in 1797, certainly none of these drawings were the origi- 
nals reproduced in the plates of the latter. 

The value of such a book as this album is impossible to assess. 
However, the accuracy of execution of the sketches, the faithful 
reproduction of the color markings of each specimen, and the fact 
that Abbot antedated many authorities who worked in Georgia and 
whose works have been published and are hence better known, make 
the sketches in any of his notebooks which have been found or will 
be found later real scientific treasures. 

As has been suggested earlier, there are undoubtedly additional 
albums of Abbot not yet discovered. Herein lies a chalienge to per- 
sons interested in the natural history of Georgia to be on the alert 
for clues which when followed, as in the case of the volume found by 
Mr. Harris, will reward the searcher with items of equal significance 
and value. 

Little is known of the details of Abbot’s personal life while in 
Georgia. Not even his final resting place is known for certain. How- 
ever, as Mrs. Anna Stowell Bassett wrote after having spent many 
hours tracing clues: 


Whatever marker was placed for him has long since disap- 
peared. Perhaps John Abbot preferred to have his worn-out 
old body lie in an unmarked grave in Georgia soil and that 


his only monument be his beautiful paintings of her butterflies 
and birds. 
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ADIEU TO MIAMI 


By SARAH Watson EMERY 


Dying remains the sound of the sobs and the laughter; 
Bang the door the last time and it will vanish. 

Stolid is the landlady with a fresh new tenant, 

Awed by the palm trees and timid of strippers; 
Outside ambulance sirens sing to him ‘“‘Welcome,” 
Inside an echo of empty. 


Dirt on mauve walls appears as anonymous soil. 
The table is any table, 

No longer scene of a child doing lessons, 

Nor the place where the lady from Coral Gables 
Poured from a borrowed mixing bowl at a party. 


What tender thing grew here? 

The furniture stands now primly, 
Pseudo-demure and self-conscious, 
Awaiting the seventy-seventh tenant. 
It cannot tell because it has forgotten. 
Mortality has renewed itself. 





Pop on Ice 
By ALLEN D. ALBERT, JR. 


Dr. Allen D. Albert, Jr., Professor of Sociology, specializes in studies of the 
family and community relationships. 


N THE LAND OF THE HOoosiER SWEETHEART, on the Banks of the 
Wabash, and near the Beautiful Ohio there is a sign which reads 

‘“‘Mom’s Place—Pop on Ice.’’ Now this is a remarkable summing up 
of most of the social ills which affect not only the state of Senators 
Jenner and Capehart but the rest of this Land of Opportunity and 
Home of the Brave as well, not to speak of the Frontiers of the 
Future. 

Pop is on ice in this Brave New World in a variety of ways—all 
bad. The first and most obvious ice is that of the morgue or under- 
taker. In the first half of this best of all centuries he has steadily lost 
ground to the weaker sex. In all categories except diabetes mellitus 
Pop’s death rate is greater than Mom’s: by 20% for cancer at all 
ages, 50% in cancer of the digestive system at ages 60-74; by 78% 
for heart disease. Currently, male mortality exceeds female by 
140% at ages 15-24, and by 87% at 55 to 64. The early figure is, of 
course, affected greatly by the fact that brother’s accident rate at 
ages 20 to 24 is 500% that of sister’s. The hot rod in jeans is elim- 
inating himself and others — at a rate greater than war’s four 
horsemen in olive drab could accomplish the same result at practi- 
cally the same ages. 

Today Pop’s life expectancy is 67 to Mom’s 73 plus, and the 
margin is widening every year. Granting the average three years’ 
difference in age at marriage, Mom can look forward to nine years 
of widowhood, with all that implies for the kids in their own forties 
and fifties as well as herself. It may be said, incidentally, that this is 
no phenomenon of the big cities; a check of several rural town areas 
in Georgia shows a tenth of the population to be widows. The prob- 
lems of old-age care and dependency in our fifty states are over- 
whelmingly those of old Moms; old Pops are mighty scarce. 

Another shelf in the icebox that has been granted to Pop for his 
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especial use is that of retirement. Unless he has a profession, he will, 
on the average, have five years without work before the grim reaper 
pulls the rug out from under his faltering steps. Sixty-two is a favor- 
ite arbitrary retirement age for business and government. If Pop’s 
life span is 67, this means that for the years in between he is on the 
shelf and a cold one at that. This means, likewise, that annuities, 
retirement plans, and social security, to pay for which Pop (and 
Mom) give up so much of the true and the beautiful, are largely for 
Mom’s benefit, and, after a relatively few years, to the profit and 
enhancement of the insurance companies and the government. The 
rates are, of course, set to take advantage of this unhappy fact, but, 
even if no one is being gypped, advertisements which show Pop and 
Mom in their old age lolling on sun-kissed beaches leave a little to 
be desired as to reality. 

However, it may be just as well. Besides the wear and tear on 
Mom of Pop’s moping around the house, there is the appalling 
change that takes place in him when he is told, via gold watch and 
testimonial dinner, that he is no longer the indispensable he thought 
himself, but is in the way and, to be brutally frank, a monkey wrench 
in the wheels of progress and a road block on the company’s high- 
way of success. If Pop is a doctor or a lawyer, he may set his own 
retirement age, if he can endure his patients and clients adroitly side- 
stepping him for his younger assistants ; but if he is an educator or of 
the clergy, the powers that be merely postpone the coup de grace 
for the extra years those professions have added to the average life 
span. Whether preachers’ and teachers’ wives have a corresponding 
longer life span likewise no one has seen fit to tell. 

Worse even than all this is the fact that if by incredibly bad for- 
tune Pop should lose his job in his forties, he is, to all intents and 
purposes, unemployable. Doubters are referred to the Men (and 
Women) Wanted columns in the want ads. Lately, a friend of mine 
lost his top job through a merger. He is a bookkeeper now at three 
hundred a month—a figure new college graduates sniff at — and 
mighty glad to have it. This Pop is the ripe old age of forty-seven. 

Retirement ages were not set up, of course, as a diabolical plot 
to kill off the oldsters in the fashion of the Eskimo, who leave them 
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on the literal ice to meet their Maker. The idea has been to give 
them a few years of trouble-free, glorious vacation as reward for 
their loyalty and untiring devotion. Or at least so it is said. All this 
to be managed on a third of previous pay and increasingly bad 
health — mental, emotional, and physical. There just isn’t enough 
mineral to take care of the animal and vegetable. 

Nor is this all. Compulsory retirement means “lame-duckism.”’ 
Sometime around ten years before the happy date younger men 
begin to say “‘sir’’ and watch for signs of the old man’s slipping. As 
the witching (or watched-for) hour approaches, conferences on fu- 
ture plans begin to leave him out with the kind phrase, “No need to 
bother you, sir,”’ or, worse, ‘We could use your great experience, 
but of course we don’t want to put you out.” “Put you out” is right 
— clear out. There is always a paper-thin line between courtesy and 
condescension, and nowhere is it more likely to be present than be- 
tween oldsters and youngersters. It is only rivalled by that of for- 
eign servants and shopkeepers toward American tourists, and, in- 
deed, is markedly similar. 

All of this makes Pop edgy and on the touchy side. He is — let’s 
face it — not easy to live with. He has a tendency toward “‘it’s-so- 
because-I-say-it’s-so-itis,”” and both sides detect a more than slight 
tendency to dislike a new idea or procedure — any new idea at all, 
in fact — for that reason and no other. If retirement is hell, “‘lame- 
duckism” is a good approximation of purgatory to everyone 
concerned. 

There is an old Arab story about a troublesome old Sheik put out- 
side his son’s tent to die in peace and go to the joy of the paradise 
with its dark-eyed beauties that Mohammed promised his followers. 
Failing to appreciate the bounteous blessings being bestowed upon 
him, this ungrateful old man made the nights and days hideous with 
his weeping and wailing and just plain howling. Finally, the new 
Sheik, his son, sent his son out with an old ragged blanket to quiet 
his grandfather. When the boy returned, however, he had half the 
blanket with him. “What’s that for?” asked strong, sturdy Sheik 
No. 2. “That?” answered No. 3, “Why, that’s for you when you 
get grandpop’s age.” 
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From the beginning of time back in cave days Pop’s main jobs 
have been protecting and providing. Now, ‘‘the law” takes over the 
protecting and Mom a lot of the providing. Some of this may be 
inherited money. With the difference in life span it is not hard to 
see that Mom inherits the estate and cashes in the insurance. Two- 
thirds of the wealth of our fatherland has already come into wom- 
an’s hands, including securities, and the percentage grows by the 
minute. ‘“The Solid Gold Cadillac” is far from being a myth, as a 
quick perusal of lists of officers and boards of directors will show, 
and one of the reasons in a lot of cases why Grandmom gets by with 
being a tyrannical nuisance is that the hand that once rocked the 
cradle now holds onto the key to the safe-deposit box. She may not 
need scissors for sewing much these days, but they’re handy for clip- 
ping bond coupons. Such security ownership, even if through the 
middleman hands of trusts, or perhaps especially through such 
hands, is making some interesting and conservative changes in cor- 
porate policy and will probably make more. 

This is not, however, the tough problem. The really rough side 
of the economic picture has to do with the working girl that heaven 
used to have to protect but who does a right good job for herself 
these days. 

Today's employed list includes just about as many dolls as it does 
guys and the overwhelming percentage of these are married. This 
last should occasion little surprise. With 93% of women of mar- 
riageable age in that blessed state, there just aren’t many spinsters 
available. Indeed, a terrible lot of these wives are likewise Moms. 
A few years ago a check made in upper-middle-class bedroom sub- 
urbs showed a third of the Moms had jobs. There would be more 
today. 

The incipient Pop, when he marries the neophyte Mon, is all set 
up for this situation and probably never comes to as to what hit him. 
This is especially true if he marries while in college. His own Mom 
has been making up to him, in all probability, for not giving him her 
time and real interest by giving him ridiculous personal possessions 
— such as an automobile at an age from sixteen up — and tragic 


freedom from oversight, training, and responsibility. He has been 
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supported all his life, and for his four years in college has been living 
on a scale a rich bachelor of the 90’s would envy, or, to put it the 
way it was stated some years ago, “he has had four years of glorious 
country club existence.” 

He’s always had a Mom who worked to give him what he’s 
wanted; he’s perfectly conditioned to the new young Mom he’s 
marrying doing the same thing. 

The question is, of course, why neophyte Moms take on the job? 
Besides the good possibility that her Mom followed that pattern in 
her family, the answer is, she can and she wants to. She can, because 
wars develop a need for “‘man-power,” and she hangs on when 
“Johnny comes marching home.” By that time the job is tabbed 
‘woman's work”’ and Johnny has to find another. She wants to be- 
cause ‘“‘who wants to be a vegetable ?”’ She’s better educated. She’s 
never been domesticated in her own home. Why should she begin a 
domestic career now? 

The avowed reason for Mom’s working is, of course, to provide 
more needed income for the better things of life. This is largely 
rubbish. In the first place, if the combined salaries of Mom and Pop 
are over $8,000 the government will take almost 30% of her extra 
money for income taxes and social security. Fringe benefit deductions 
plus transportation plus luncheons will take another 20%. Thus, if 
she earns $250 a month, she will end up with about $5.60 a day, 


which is about what a second-rate cleaning woman gets if you add 
car fare. This is, moreover, only the beginning of the economic 
results. She will cost the family budget plenty because of her lack of 
time for shopping and management, and the considerable extra 
wardrobe needed for a fussy office doesn’t come cheap. 


If there are children to be cared for, there are three alternatives. 
Hire a nurse; this will in the end cost more money than Mom clears. 
That old softy, the income tax, certifies this by allowing a deduction 
of $600 for such cost. The second alternative is to let Grandmom 
do the job. No comment. The third: give the kids a key and forget 
‘em. After all, you’re working to get money to give ’em things, 
aren't you? A trip through New Suburbia late in the afternoon with 
hardly a light showing will convince you the last method is the com- 
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monest. Where are the kids? You guess. 

The plain raw truth is that most Moms work because it’s easier 
and less boring to work away from the home than in it. Usually 
Mom and Pop together clean up the “home” with a lick and a prom- 
ise, but their hearts are hardly in it. If Mom really works at her 
Mom-job out of office hours, she’s likely to be a mighty tired and 
mighty tense gal. Her heart belongs more to Daddy-job than to 
Daddy-home, and she’s likely to be reasonably fresh and alert for 
the first more often than the second. 

The tragic part of all this is that a lot of Pop's “ice” troubles 
come from this factor of the working Mom. The best way for Mom 
to keep Pop alive is to make their home a place of refuge and a 
recharging station. In this most competitive of all economies Pop 
has little need for competition at home, especially from a tensed-up 
Mom who is a fugitive from the same competitive world. 

There can be little doubt, either, that the doubling of the avail- 
able working force through woman’s working has had a strong effect 
on lowering the employable and retirement ages. If an appreciable 
number of Moms were to quit, it seems obvious that the demand for 
Pop’s services would be greater and longer. 

From the children’s standpoint, one Mom in the hand of home 
is worth ten in the bush of business. Anyone with a minimum equip- 
ment of brain knows that parents can’t buy a child’s love or respect. 
A lot of Moms are trying to. As to the child problem, no one can 
convince me that a youngster with a Mom to go home to doesn’t 
have a better chance to be a joy to himself or herself, as well as to 
the rest of the neighborhood, than a “latch key kid.” The same goes 
for Pop. 

It may be fuddy-duddy to say that ‘‘Woman’s place is in the 
home,” but the human race has been working on that basis a good 
many thousand years. Maybe confining her main job to running her 
home makes Mom a cabbage, but I’ve never noticed that quality 
in Moms — young, old, or in-between — who make their homes 
“havens of blessing and of peace.” 

In any case, it’s later than we think to take Pop off the ice and 
give him and the kids a warmer place in the home. 
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Gem Minerals of Georgia 


By James G. LESTER 


Several graduates of the Department of Geology, of which Professor Lester is 
Chairman, have become interested in collecting and processing gem stones. 
The Department possesses a sizeable collection, which is on exhibit in the 
Geology Building. 


INERALS HAVE ALWAYS PLAYED an important role in man’s 

development and progress. It is from the weathering of min- 
erals that our soils obtain the nutrients necessary for the growth of 
plants from which man gets his food; it is from the clays and the 
various rocks and metallic minerals that man builds his homes, his 
factories, and his churches; it is by the gem minerals that man in- 
dulges his love of beauty and symmetry and becomes aware of the 
orderliness and majesty of nature. 

Early man attributed to the gem minerals which attracted his 
attention by their peculiar shape, color, and feel, certain strange 
and mystic properties, properties which protected the living from 
sickness, accident, slander, poverty, and infidelity, and aided the 
dead to reach their after-life destination in safety, ease, and prom- 
inence. Some of the superstitions about gem minerals still persist in 
certain parts of the world, and even some of our more literate peo- 
ples feel a hesitancy in wearing an opal if their birthdate is not in 
October. 

The principal uses of gem minerals today are for personal adorn- 
ment, ornamentation, industrial functions, and as a fascinating 
hobby satisfying the desires of the collector and the lapidary. 

Interest in lapidary work has increased by leaps and bounds until 
at the present time it is one of the five most popular hobbies, costing 
its participants many millions of dollars each year. Minerals of all 
types, all colors, all hardnesses and shapes are cut, polished, and 
mounted. Even ordinary rocks are fashioned into cabochons and 
made into costume jewelry. Synthetic rubies, sapphires, emeralds, 
and a synthetic titanium dioxide, “Titania,”’ which is more brilliant 
than the diamond, are in such great demand that the production lags 
miserably behind. 
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A gem stone, according to Webster’s dictionary, is “any jewel, 
whether stone, pearl, or the like, having value and beauty that are 
intrinsic and not derived from its setting; a precious or, sometimes, 
a semiprecious stone cut and polished for ornament.” 

To the average person the term ‘‘gem minerals” or “gem stones” 
usually means emeralds, rubies, sapphires, pearls, or diamonds, 
which are the aristocrats of the gem world. To the collector these 
terms mean oddities of color, crystal form and shape, structure, 
texture, and mixtures; to the lapidary they mean any materials 
which can be shaped and polished, thereby enhancing their beauty. 

For convenience I would like to use the terms rather loosely, so 
that any naturally or artificially occurring rock, mineral, ore, or 
fossil can be included, if it will respond to sawing, cutting, engrav- 
ing, and polishing to such an extent that it becomes more beautiful. 

Many materials are found in Georgia which fall in the category 
of gem mineral, for a goodly part of the state is made up of rocks 
fresh enough to produce materials which will withstand the proc- 
essing necessary in lapidary work. Some of these minerals are 
crystalline and some are amorphous. 

Among the most frequently found minerals are representatives of 
the large quartz family. One reason why quartz is so generally used 
is that it possesses a hardness of 7 in Moh’s Hardness Scale ranging 
from 1 - 10, and will withstand rough usage, it does not possess a 
cleavage, and it occurs in both the crystallized and amorphous states, 
in colors which range from colorless to black. A list of the gem min- 
erals is given below. Those marked by an asterisk are not found 
in Georgia. 

QUARTZ FAMILY AMORPHOUS VARIETIES 
CRYSTALLIZED VARIETIES Chert - black, brown, yellow, green, gray 

Cevetal ~ coloriess Flint - black to gray-black : 

Milky while Chalcedony - clear to pale tints 

Sensky ~ brown Jasper — blood red 

ee an pink Plasma — grass-green ; 

Meshes» welen Sardonyx - brown to reddish-brown 

Amethyst - purple Carnelian - reddish-brown 

Siderite ~ bine Onyx —- alternate light and dark bands 

Rutilated ~ clear with needle-like Agate - vari-colored contorted bands 

inclusions of rutile Heliotrope — green with red spots 


Asteriated — gives a star when polished * A venturine — brown with red flecks 
Phantom - including secondary growths *Touchstone — soft black 
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Chrysoprase - apple-green 
Hyalite - clear 
*Opal - brilliant fire 


GARNET FAMILY 


Almandite - reddish-brown 
Andradite - brown 

Spessartite — yellow-brown 
Grossularite — white to red 
Pyrope — blood-red 

Carbuncle - red with spot of fire 
Rhodolite —- lavender 


TOURMALINE FAMILY 


*Brazilian emerald —- green 
*Indicolite — blue 

Schorl - black 
*Rubellite - pink 


SPINEL FAMILY 
Ruby spinel - deep red 
*Balas ruby — rose-red to pink 
*Rubicelle - yellow to orange 
*Almandine — violet to purple 
*Sapphirine — blue 
*Chlorospinel - grass-green 
*Pleonaste — green, brown, black 
Picotite — greenish-brown 
Gahnite - green, brown 
Hercynite — black 


BERYL FAMILY 
Common - Greenish - gray, brown 
Aquamarine — blue-green 

*Emerald — green 
Golden - yello-v 
*Goshenite - clear 
*Morganite - orange-yellow, pink, rose 


CORUNDUM FAMILY 


Ruby - red 
Sapphire — blue, yellow, green, pink, 
colorless 


*White sapphire - clear 
Star ruby 
Star sapphire 


ZIRCON FAMILY 


Hyacinth — pale tints of yellow, brown 
Jacinth - red, orange, brown 

*Jargon — varied colors 

*Blue - developed by heat treatment 


FELDSPAR FAMILY 


Adularia — colorless 
*Amazonstone - green 

Moonstone - pale blue 

Labrador spar - purplish 
*Sunstone — reddish 


DIAMOND FAMILY 


*Bort - brown to black 
*Carbonado - black 
Diamond - colorless, pink, yellow, blue 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Apatite — yellow, green 

Epidote - green shades 

Fluorite - purple to blue 
*Chrysobery] - pale yellow, green 

Goethite — black 

Hematite - black 
*Lazurite — purple 

Lazulite — blue, purple 

Azurite - purple 

Malachite - green 

Kyanite — blue, brown 

Rutile - reddish-brown 

Staurolite — black, reddish-brown 

Titanite — brown, red, blue 

Thulite - lavender 

Spodumene - lavender to pink, green 
*Jade — white to black 

Topaz - colorless, yellow, brown 


Gem minerals commonly referred to as “precious” possess not 
only hardness but also beauty, rarity, portability, and often tra- 
dition. 

The rarest of Georgia’s gems are diamond, ruby, aquamarine, 
sapphire. 

The first diamond found in Georgia, and there have been about 
seven authenticated finds, was reported in 1843 at Williams Ferry 


in Hall County by Dr. Stevenson while panning for gold. The stone 
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weighed better than six carats and was on display in one of the 
Gainesville banks for several years. Other diamonds have been 
found in Hall County, but the source rock has never been located. 
Whether any of the diamonds were ever cut and polished is not 
known. All were either colorless or slightly gray in color. 

In 1887 a diamond was found in Clayton County (now a part of 
Fulton), and a shaft was sunk in an attempt to locate the source rock 
without success. Finds have also been reported from Twiggs County 
below the fall line, where the stone is supposed to have been trans- 
ported by rivers as the seas receded during Cretaceous time. J. T. 
Henderson reports that diamonds have been found in White, Hall, 
Habersham, Lumpkin, Dawson, Banks, and Clayton Counties. Most 
of these counties lie in the gold belt of the state, and the finds were 
the result of rather extensive panning operations. Some of these 
finds have not been fully authenticated. 

In South Africa diamonds occur in a basic igneous rock which 
crystallized inside the vent of an old volcano. The same is true of 
the diamonds of Arkansas. Since no ancient volcanoes have been 
found in the mountain areas of Georgia, the source rock of the 
diamonds is problematical. It was thought that the Georgia dia- 
monds might occur in a flexible quartzite (itacolumite) which was 
once given as the source of the diamonds of South America. How- 
ever, the source in South America is no longer attributed to itacol- 
umite. 

Ruby corundum has been found in Rabun, Towns, Union, Haber- 
sham, Lumpkin, Hall, Forsyth, Cherokee, Walton, Cobb, Paulding, 
Douglas, Carroll, Heard, Troup, and Upson Counties. The only 
stones really transparent enough to be classed as rubies have come 
from the old Hog Creek corundum mine in Towns County. At Pied- 
mont Orchard in Habersham County beautiful nodules of deep red 
fluorescent ruby corundum are found encrusted with bright green 
margarite. Much of this ruby corundum is platy, and only thin 
cabochons can be cut from it. 


No transparent sapphire corundum has been found in the state, 


but several small pieces of the blue opaque variety have been pol- 


ished into beautiful stones. 
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Topaz being a mineral of 8 in hardness has been found in the 
gravels of the Etowah, Chestatee, and Chattahoochee rivers by gold 
miners. The largest ever recovered was about the size of a goose 
egg. It possessed beautiful color and a part of it was cut into a 
beautiful brilliant. 

Aquamarine, generally found in pegmatite dikes related to gran- 
itic rocks, has been found in Troup County near La Grange. All 
of the stones are a rich blue-green, and stones as large as fifteen 
carats have been cut from some of the material. About 1300 pounds 
of gem quality aquamarine has been recovered from this district. 
No emeralds have been found. 

Golden beryl in medium-sized crystals has been recovered from 
various mica and feldspar mines in the state. As a rule the crystals 
are never of gem quality throughout their entire length, and the 
transparent parts have to be carefully sawed out before a gem 
stone can be cut. It is a beautiful rich golden yellow with a high 
degree of “‘fire.” 

A few gem quality garnets of the almandite variety have been 
recovered from the soil and from an enclosing chlorite schist near 
Hiram, Paulding County. The gem variety can be quickly distin- 
guished because of the surface etching. The non-gem variety com- 
monly weathers to a brownish red opaque substance. Rhodolite, the 
purple garnet, has been found in small crystals in a metamorphic 
rock near Woody’s Gap in northeast Georgia. 

Schorl, the lustrous black tourmaline, is not suited for facetting, 
but can be cut into cabochons which are very attractive. The mineral 
is a common one in the pegmatite dikes of the state, and is generally 
uncovered in mica mines, granite quarries, and feldspar mines. Even 
though it does not make a gem stone of universal appeal, it remains 
one of the highly prized crystals to the collector. Tourmaline has 
about 125 different colors but only the black has been found in our 
state. 


The spinel family is represented only in Georgia by gem quality 


gahnite, which occurs in small bright green octahedrons at Magru- 
der Copper Mine a few miles southeast of Washington, Wilkes 
County. Spinels as a group make beautiful gem stones and lend 
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themselves readily to sawing and polishing. They possess many col- 
ors, and in Brazil and Siam they are frequently foisted upon tourists 
under such attractive names as oriental ruby, oriental sapphire, 
oriental emerald, etc. I would caution any visitor to these countries 
not to purchase colored stones except from a registered jeweler. 

Apatite in bright sparkling greenish-yellow crystals occurs in the 
green talc at Holly Springs verd antique quarry. The crystals are so 
intimately intergrown with the talc that only fragments of crystals 
can be easily obtained. Apatite is a soft mineral, 5 in Moh’s scale 
of hardness, and does not withstand hard usage. It does make a 
beautiful addition to a collection of gem stones and is best cut in 
the brilliant shape. 

Lazulite crystals of pale grayish-blue, generally weakly translu- 
cent, occur in a sugary quartzite at Graves Mountain near Wash- 
ington. When polished, lazulite resembles blue turquoise and is best 
cut into cabochons. Associated with the lazulite is the mineral rutile, 
which occurs in splendent crystals of a deep reddish-brown. It 
processes into excellent gem stones which possess a spot of “fire” 
brighter than the natural color of the mineral. 


Azurite and malachite, carbonates of copper, generally occur 


together, frequently alternately banded. The azurite is deep blue 
and the malachite is a bright but dull green. A few specimens suit- 
able for polishing in slabs or cabochons have been found on some 
of the mine dumps near Hiram and Bremen. 

Azure blue kyanite, found near Thomaston, has been cut into long 
oval-shaped cabochons which are very attractive. Kyanite is a 
mineral which possesses two degrees of hardness: across the width 
of the crystal the hardness is 7, and along the length of the crystal 
the hardness is 5. Associated with the kyanite at Thomaston is a 
gem-quality staurolite, the “fairy stone’’ of some collectors. It has 
a rich brownish-red color which has high translucency; it has not 
yet been found as a transparent mineral at this locality. 

I have intentionally put off until last a discussion of the quartz 
family of gem minerals. All of the crystallized varieties except 
siderite and citrine have been found at many localities in the state. 


Some of the pale smoky quartz can be and frequently is classified 
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as citrine, and small blebs of siderite occur in the Weisner quartzite 
near Tallulah Falls. 

Excellent specimens of crystal, rose, and asteriated quartz occur 
a few miles from La Grange. Asteriated quartz when cut into high 
cabochons gives a beautiful six-rayed star, and if a blue, red, or 
green mirror is placed beneath the cabochon, a simulated star 
sapphire, star ruby, or star emerald is formed. 

Pale amethyst is found as lining vugs in a vein near Buckhead, a 
few miles from Madison. The vein crosses a gravel road and was 
exposed during grading, with the result that the road is literally 
paved with amethyst crystals. One of the most beautiful amethysts 
ever found in North America was discovered at Charlies Creek, near 
Hiawassee by Mr. Gilbert Withers of Atlanta. It is a deep purple 
with red reflections. From it was cut a large display brilliant of 75 
carats which is now in the museum at the State Capitol. 

Dark brown smoky quartz when transparent can be easily con- 
fused with citrine. Some very good specimens of smoky quartz have 
been found in DeKalb County not far from Emory University, and 
near Thomaston, and in the mica mines near Barnesville. 

All of the crystallized varieties of quartz respond readily to 
lapidary treatment because of the lack of cleavage, and they with- 
stand wear because of the hardness. 

Carnelian, jasper, agates of many varieties, chalcedony in varied 
colors, heliotrope (bloodstone), and onyx are found in several 
places in the sedimentary rocks of northwest Georgia. Green, yel- 
low, and blue cherts, often intermixed, together with carnelian and 
jasper are found near Sparta. All of the non-crystallized varieties 
of quartz are more suitably shaped into cabochons than into facetted 
shapes. 

Opal of a poor quality but still suitable for lapidary work has 


been found replacing in part some of the fossilized wood fragments 


found in Muscogee County. It generally resembles more nearly the 
opal of Mexico and of Idaho than it does that of Australia. A. S. 
Furcron in the Georgia Mineral Newsletter reports opal as small 
blebs in a quartzite from Washington County. This is the variety 
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known as common opal, and though it possesses little “‘fire,” it 
exhibits beautiful fluorescence under long-wave light. 


The simplest cutting of gem stones is the cabochon, which is either 
round or oval in plan and may be plano-convex, concavo-convex, 
convexo-convex, any one of which may be high, low, or thin. This 
cutting is generally reserved for the minerals with low index of 
refraction or from the opaque or the asteriated varieties. 

The most popular facetted shape is the brilliant, which is so often 
seen in engagement rings. It is used primarily on the transparent 
minerals with a high index of refraction. Because of the number of 
facets above and below the girdle and the angle they take with the 
axis of the stone, the brilliant exaggerates the “‘fire’’ of a stone by 
utilizing to the fullest principles of reflection and dispersion of light. 

Numerous forms have been employed for diamonds, rubies, em- 
eralds, sapphires, topaz, tourmaline, aquamarine, alexandrite, and 
a host of other minerals. Many of these shapes were first devised 
to save as much of the bulk of the original stone as possible, and 
others were designed later to fit into certain patterns of ornamenta- 
tion. Since the diamond and emerald are the most valuable gem 
stones, we find these varied shapes most frequently used on them. 
The Orloff diamond, for instance, has a flaw in it which, if it had 
been cut out entirely, would have decreased the size of the stone 
materially; so in order to keep the stone as large as possible, the 
stone was cut into a rose, and the flaw, which was a groove-like 
depression, was polished as highly as any facet. The first cutting of 
the famous Kohinoor, weighing 186 carats, had four groove-like 
flaws in it, and when it was recut into a stone without flaws, it 
weighed 102.6 carats and was considerably thinner. 

All of the shapes normally reserved for the more valuable stones 
have of course been reproduced in gem stones of less value, quartz, 
apatite, rutile, epidote, and other colored gems of medium to low 
hardnesses, especially when the stone is to be a display stone and not 
be used for wear or ornamentation. 





Jackson, Calhoun, and State Rights 


By GEORGE F. BRASINGTON 
George F. Brasington, A.B. ’47, M.A. ’48, Ph.D. (Illinois) ’58, is Assistant 
Professor of Political Science. 
“CAN YET scarcely realize my situation,” John Quincy Adams 

I penned in his diary for March 4, 1829, a day “‘warm and spring- 
like.” After gravely laying the matter before his cabinet, he had 
decided not to attend the inauguration of Andrew Jackson as Presi- 
dent of the United States. Instead, the sixth President, who alone 
with his father, the second President, had suffered the indignity of 
being denied a second term, went for a long ride on horseback 
through deserted streets of the city of Washington, away from the 
Democratic tumult. 

If the ceremonies at the Capitol that day marked a decline in the 
political fortunes of New England and the Adams family, they also 
pointed to the ascendancy of the South in national affairs. Andrew 
Jackson of Tennessee and John C. Calhoun of South Carolina, who 
had been elected Vice-President for a second term, occupied the 
highest offices in the land. Moreover, the electoral victories of the 
masters of The Hermitage and Fort Hill plantations had been mag- 
nified by the generous support of non-slaveholding states. When 
Senator Thomas H. Benton of Missouri looked back upon the scene 
from the perspective of two decades, he was moved to write, ‘“There 
was no jealousy, or hostile, or aggressive spirit in the North at that 
time against the South!”’ 

But the history of the first Jackson administration records that the 
bright prospects of national unity and a Southern succession in the 
office of chief magistrate were soon dissipated. Personal hostility be- 
tween the President and Vice-President developed within a political 
climate that was charged with suspicion, accusation, and recrimina- 
tion. Jackson’s wrath was aroused by belated reports that Calhoun, 
who had served as Secretary of War in Monroe’s cabinet, had pro- 
posed that a court of inquiry be summoned to investigate the Ten- 
nessean’s conduct of the Seminole War. He was further incensed by 
allegations that the Vice-President had determined to discredit his 
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cabinet by decreeing the social ostracism of Peggy Eaton, wife of 
the Secretary of War. For his part, Calhoun pictured Jackson as 
senile and egotistical. He attributed the breach to the “mischievous 
influence over the President” of Secretary of State Martin Van 
Buren, whose presidential ambitions demanded the destruction of 
the Vice-President. Among the consequences of the rupture were the 
dissolution of Jackson’s first cabinet, the exclusion of Calhoun’s 
friends from the reconstituted cabinet, the election of a Jackson- 
Van Buren ticket in 1832, and ultimately the resignation of Calhoun. 

Within the course of these events and the spirit of animosity that 
engendered them, Jackson and Calhoun were to engage in a memo- 
rable controversy on the critical issue of state rights. Perhaps the 
earliest portents of the conflict are to be found in the toasts offered 
by the principals at the Republican party’s celebration of Jefferson’s 
birthday in 1830: 

President Jackson: “Our Federal Union: It must be preserved.” 

Vice-President Calhoun: ‘The Union: next to our Liberty the 

most dear: may we all remember that it can only be preserved 

by respecting the rights of the States, and distributing equally 
the benefit and burthen of the Union.” 
Benton observed that the Jefferson anniversary celebration was 
managed by Calhoun men, whose advocacy of “the new doctrine of 
nullification” killed the birthday celebrations. “Instead of being 
renewed annually, in all time, as his sincere disciples then intended, 
they have never been heard of since!” 

The doctrine of state rights was an original article of the Jeffer- 
sonian Republican creed. Against the liberal interpretation of grants 
of national power advocated by the Federalists, it called for a strict 
construction of the powers delegated by the Constitution to the 
United States. In practice, however, the principle of strict construc- 
tion was abandoned by many Republicans after the collapse of the 
Federalist party and the advent of one-party politics. Thus the 
sponsor in the House of Representatives of the bill to incorporate 
the second Bank of the United States was John C. Calhoun. Further- 
more, both Calhoun and Jackson at some time espoused the “‘nation- 
alist’’ policies of protectionism (tariff) and internal improvement. 
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Despite these aberrations, Jackson never fully shared in the en- 
thusiasm for energetic government that typified the Era of Good 
Feeling. Later, amid the partisan rivalries of the Adams years, the 
misgivings matured into convictions. When at last he assumed the 
ofice of President, Jackson resolutely returned the government, 
against the current of opinion prevailing for two decades, to the 
severe principles of early Republicanism. His program of govern- 
ment, therefore, was essentially negative; the Democrats, Woodrow 
Wilson later remarked, “were in charge of the government and yet 
did nothing: did nothing, apparently, upon principle.” 

Referring to the national government as one of “limited and spe- 
cific, and not general, powers,” Jackson admonished the Congress in 
his first annual message on the state of the Union, “If experience 
points out the necessity for an enlargement of these powers, let us 
apply for it to those for whose benefit it is to be exercised, and not 
undermine the whole system by a resort to overstrained construc- 
tions.”” By the end of his first term, however, he was assured that a 
further delegation of power would be injudicious: 


We should bear constantly in mind the fact that the considera- 


tions which induced the framers of the Constitution to withhold 
from the General Government the power to regulate the great 
mass of the business and concerns of the people have been fully 
justified by experience, and that it can not now be doubted that 
the genius of all our institutions prescribes simpligty and 
economy as the characteristics of the reform which is yet to be 
effected in the present and future execution of the functions 
bestowed upon us by the Constitution. 


The tenacity with which Jackson adhered to the state-rights doc- 
trine, especially as it was reflected in his increasing aversion to a 
constitutional enlargement of national power, acquired significance 
in his relations with the Congress. It is manifest that he came to 
regard unfavorable congressional majorities as agents of consolida- 
tion. As a consequence, the particular issues of Jacksonian policy 
were frequently interrelated with the root issue of state rights or 
simple government. This was most evident for those issues on which, 


according to the old General’s perception, the legislative opposition 
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was allied with the aristocratic (and corrupt) portion of the business 
community: internal improvements and the tariff, viewed by the 
Jacksonians as complementary issues, and the Bank of the United 
States. a 

Jackson’s response to the challenges of the National Republican 
(Whig after 1834) dominated Congress was twofold. He used the 
most dramatic instrument of presidential power—the veto—a 
greater number of times than had all his predecessors in the execu- 
tive branch. The stream of internal improvements legislation was 
stemmed by the veto of the Maysville Road bill in 1830; in 1832 
Jackson killed the Bank of the United States by affixing his most 
famous veto to the bill extending its charter. On these and similar 
occasions he issued a direct appeal to the people to sustain him in his 
state-rights reading of the American Constitution. Hence Jackson 
viewed the presidential elections of 1832 and 1836 as votes of con- 
fidence for his administration. 

Calhoun shared Jackson’s conviction that the governmental ma- 
chine was constitutionally designed for simplicity and economy. In 
what way then did his state-rights philosophy differ from that of the 
President ? The answer was to be found in the South Carolina nulli- 
fication controversy of 1832, a political eruption which had been 
foreshadowed in the exchanges at the Jefferson anniversary celebra- 
tion. The South Carolina doctrine had been enunciated even earlier 
by Senator Robert Y. Hayne in the “Great Debate’”’ with Daniel 
Webster on the nature of the Union. Upon the premise that the 
Constitution was “a compact to which the States are parties,”’ 
Hayne had declared that an exercise of power not sanctioned ex- 
pressly by the Constitution was “‘null and void . . . and may be pro- 
nounced to be so by the States themselves, in cases not within the 
jurisdiction of the courts, or of sufficient importance to justify such 
an interference.’ This was the doctrine of the South Carolina con- 
vention that issued the Ordinance of Nullification against the tariff 
of 1822. This was the doctrine that was championed by John C. Cal- 
houn, who refined it in Senate debate and bequeathed it to later 
generations through his brilliant posthumous treatise, 4 Disquisi- 
tion on Government. 
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President Jackson viewed the Ordinance as another act of per- 
sonal hostility instigated by Calhoun. ‘The whole attempt at nul- 
lification,”’ he declared, “is an effort of disappointed ambition, 
originating with unprincipled men who would rather rule in hell, 
than be subordinate in heaven.” Unlike the other political issues that 
prompted the development of Jacksonian policy, therefore, the mid- 
administration nullification controversy induced an assertion of 
national power by the executive. Indeed, the pronouncements of an 
enraged Jackson excited fears of Republican heresy among his more 
doctrinaire state-rights associates. ‘“The Constitution of the United 
States ... forms a government, not a league,” his proclamation of 
December 10, 1832 read in part. Furthermore, 


It is a Government in which all the people are represented, 
which operates directly on the people individually, not upon the 
States; they retained all the power they did not grant. But each 
State, having expressly parted with so many powers as to con- 
stitute, jointly with the other States, a single nation, can not, 
from that period, possess any right to secede, because such 
secession does not break a league, but destroys the unity of a 
nation; and any injury to that unity is not only a breach which 
would result from the contravention of a compact, but it is an 
offense against the whole Union. 


Thus Jackson detected the greater threat of secession and op- 
posed it without equivocation. But his concept of an indestructible 
Union did not exclude the popular right of revolution, as he anx- 
iously assured that venerable Republican, Nathaniel Macon: 


The only right of secession from a Government, and more 
especially from a government founded upon reciprocal conces- 
sions and obligations among the members forming it, is the 
revolutionary right. Secession can never take place without 
revolution; and I trust, if it should ever happen, that one sec- 
tion of the union is subjected to intolerable oppression or injus- 
tice by another, and no relief can be obtained through the 
operation of public opinion, upon the constituted authorities, 
that the right may be successfully vindicated by the wronged 
and oppressed against our present Government, as it was 
against that which we threw off by the revolution, which estab- 
lished it. 
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Just as a state could not secede from the Union, Jackson 
reasoned, neither could it disclaim the obligation of the laws of the 
Union. The language of the proclamation was emphatic: 


I consider, then, the power to annul a law of the United 
States, assumed by one State, incompatible with the existence 
of the Union, contradicted expressly by the letter of the Con- 
stitution, unauthorized by its spirit, inconsistent with every 
principle on which it was founded, and destructive of the great 
object for which it was formed. 

Jackson’s resolve to uphold the constitutional authority of the 
national government, therefore, compensated the diligence with 
which he restricted that authority to its proper sphere. But should 
the government transcend its authority, redress must nevertheless 
be secured through constitutional processes. The safeguard against 
unconstitutional or oppressive laws, he observed in his farewell 
address, was to be found in “free discussion and calm appeals to 
reason and to the justice of the people.” 

On the second day following the President’s proclamation, the 
South Carolina legislature elected Calhoun to the Senate. Resigning 
from the office of Vice-President, he assumed his seat in time to 
enter the debate on the Force Bill, the anti-nullification measure 
that had been requested by the administration. There he admixed 
invective with constitutional theory. South Carolina had “cherished 
a hope... that the election of General Jackson to the Presidency 
would prevent the necessity of a resort to extremities,” he revealed. 
“But little did the people of Carolina dream that the man whom 
they were thus striving to elevate to the highest seat of power would 
prove so utterly false to all their hopes.” Calhoun further railed 
against the ‘“‘absolute and irresponsible majority” and those “who 
have no standard of morals or politics but the will of the Executive 
—the will of him who has the distribution of the loaves and the 
fishes.” 

Not even Carolina’s sister states of the South, ‘“‘who have suffered 
in common with her,” were spared the Senator’s wrath. “Had they 
acted as she has done, had they performed their duty with equal 
energy and promptness, our situation this day would be very differ- 
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ent from what we now find it.”” He was especially incensed that 
Virginia’s Senator William C. Rives should deny that the South 
Carolina Ordinance was sanctioned by the Virginia Resolutions of 
1798, a celebrated early exposition of state-rights doctrine. If the 
resolutions of 98 meant no more than “to ordain the right to protest 
and remonstrate,’’ Calhoun observed, then “the State had been 
guilty of the most egregious trifling that ever was exhibited on so 
solemn an occasion.’”’ He concluded his remarks with the assertion 
that the ascendancy of the Constitution over the law-making major- 
ity “can only be preserved through the action of the States, as 
organized bodies, having their own separate Governments, and 
possessed of the rights, under the structure of our system, of judging 
of the extent of their separate powers, and of interposing their 
authority to arrest the enactments of the General Government with- 
in their respective limits.” 

Although the Force Bill was enacted by the Congress, a constitu- 
tional crisis was averted in 1833 by the passage of a compromise 
tariff bill offered by Henry Clay. For the remainder of Jackson’s 
administration Calhoun tended to associate himself with the Whig 
opposition. The nationalism of his allies vexed him, however, and in 
1834 he protested: “I stand wholly disconnected with the two great 
political parties now contending for ascendancy.’ Senator Benton 
noted a similar policy of political isolation for South Carolina. He 
wrote of the election of 1832: “South Carolina refused to vote in 
it; that is to say, voted with neither party, and threw away her vote 
upon citizens who were not candidates, and who received no vote 
but her own, . . . a dereliction not to be accounted for upon any 
intelligible or consistent reason.”’ 

It is submitted that the tradition of state-rights constitutionalism 
in the South is the legacy of both Andrew Jackson and John C. 
Calhoun. Each committed himself in theory and in practice to the 
preservation of the state sovereignties within the American constitu- 
tional system. Jackson’s course was undoubtedly influenced by an 
awareness of the responsibilities of the high office which he occupied. 
Nevertheless, for a man whose temper was legendary he set an 
example of moderation in urging the view that discussion and con- 
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ciliation must be the means to the settling of grave public issues, and 
in insisting that at all times respect be maintained for the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States. On the other hand, Calhoun, 
again probably because of peculiar circumstances, carried the doc- 
trine of state-rights particularism to the extremes of nullification 
and, ultimately, secession. If there are political morals lurking in 
this account, they should be evident to the student of Southern his- 
tory of the eighteen-sixties and the nineteen-fifties. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Bishop Galloway hangs in the reference room of the 
library of the Candler School of Theology. It is a miniature in oils, 
the canvas measuring 6% x 8% inches. On the back of the canvas 
is written in pencil, “‘Painted by Claud L. Chilton St. Louis, Mo. 
Aug. 1889.”” A native of Mississippi, Galloway was elected a bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 1886. In 1898 he 
delivered the first series of Quillian Lectures at Emory College on 
the theme, ‘‘Christianity and the American Commonwealth.” His 
biography was written by his long-time friend and associate, Bishop 
Warren Akin Candler, published under the title, Bishop Charles 
Betts Galloway, a Prince of Preachers and a Christian Statesman 
(Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 1927). The little picture, originally 
sombre in tone and now darkened by time, portrays a vigorous man 
of forty obviously possessed of ambition and a strong will. 








EDITORIAL 


One begins to be a bit frightened by the possibilities that lurk in the 
development of automation. The consequences—economic, sociolog- 
ical, and psychological—of the increasing versatility of the machine 
are at least ambiguous. Already there have been some disturbances 
as the result of the introduction of automation, and it is certain that 
the replacement of human workers by machines is only in the experi- 
mental stage. 

Craftsmen have never been quite sure whether the machine is 
friend or foe. In the dawn of the Industrial Revolution hand- 
weavers banded to destroy Arkwright’s spinning-frames. Gangs of 
itinerant harvest hands in the American Middle West burned 
McCormick reapers. Sabotage continues to be a weapon wielded 
against new machines and new processes, but it has always proved 
ineffectual. 

Man has thought of labor as the primordial curse. From the 
invention of the first machines—the lever, the wheel, the pulley 
man’s labor has been lightened and his power increased. The light- 
ening of the burden has enabled him to stand straighter and to move 
more swiftly. In spite of temporary misgivings, man has come in our 
time to regard the machine as an indispensable servant, even though 
one who will bear watching. 

The history of invention until quite recently has for the most part 
been the construction of machines able each to accomplish one 
process; with the multiplication of machines, therefore, there has 
been a fairly proportionate multiplication of operatives. The in- 
creasing demand for machine-made or machine-processed goods has 
kept available work and workers pretty well in balance. 

The new machine, the distinctively twentieth-century machine, is 
designed to do several things at once, to complete a complicated 
process without human intervention. The dial telephone is perhaps 
the most familiar example. The long line of switchboard operators 
in the central office is a thing of the past; there is no longer need for 
“hello girls.” Every branch of industry is developing machines of 
an amazing versatility, and each such innovation levies its toll of 
displaced workers. 





It is optimistically argued that every new machine creates a new 
job. That is true; at least a workman must be taught the nature of 
the new mechanism and how to operate it efficiently. Furthermore, 
it must itself be made and kept in repair. But in the former instance 
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one operative may replace a dozen or more, and in the latter, it is 
unlikely that more workmen will be required, though it is probable 
that they must possess higher skills than those already employed. 
It is hard to believe that the spread of automation will not inevit- 
ably result in mass unemployment on an alarming scale. The un- 
skilled worker and the worker skilled only in an obsolete task will 
be laid off first, but in time the labor market will be unable to absorb 
even the highly skilled workers who have arisen in response to the 
new industrial situation. 

Granted that American industry will still support a vast army of 
employees, the disproportion between the requirements of times 
past and of times to come may give one pause. It is charged that 
organized labor has fought back at unemployment in certain trades 
by ‘“‘featherbedding.”’ However that may be, ‘“‘featherbedding”’ is no 
solution. The shortened working day and week have not kept pace 
with the assembly line. Nor can the provision of unemployment 
benefits by labor unions, industry, or the state do more than tide 
communities over periods of temporary distress. Here is an eco- 
nomic and sociological problem of which we are just becoming 
aware. Perhaps no great crisis may arise, but we had best give 
thought to how we can meet it if it comes. 

We have seen the disheartening failure to solve the problem of 
displaced persons in other parts of the world. We have seen the 
disintegration of whole populations under various stresses. We 
know that displacement in its larger sense brings about terrifying 
psychological changes in individuals and peoples. The problem of 
displaced persons is one we have already known in restricted areas; 
if its aspect should become national instead of local, how are we 
prepared to cope with it? 

In the ‘twenties a fantastic melodrama gave a new word to the 
languages of the Western world. A mad genius, convinced that labor 
was wholly a curse, determined that man should be finally relieved 
of it. The end of his researches was the discovery of synthetic 
protoplasm, out of which he designed creatures like men, which he 
called robots, capable of doing every kind of work but sharing none 
of man’s higher functions. As robots were manufactured in ever 
greater numbers, the work of the world was given over to them, 
and as man ceased to labor, the human race deteriorated, it ceased 
to reproduce, and finally the hope of the future rested in two of the 
creatures in whom an embryonic soul unexpectedly manifested itself. 


We may hope that Karel Capek’s R.U.R. has no title to proph- 
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ecy. In most respects we have been well served by the machines 
that we have made. Rossum’s Universal Robots remain merely 
creations of melodrama. But in some areas of industry already it 
seems that the chief concern is rather about machines than men, or 
about men mainly as adjuncts to machines. Automation carried to its 
logical conclusion would reverse the rdles of servant and master for 
masses of men. The speculation is nightmarish in its implications of 
troubles to come, but is it only the fantasy of a bad dream? 


T. HAE. 
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Studies in Heroic Legend and in 
Current Speech 


A Review by GARLAND G. SMITH 


Dr. Garland G. Smith, Professor of English, is well-known to graduate 
students for his courses in Old and Middle English. Dr. Kemp Malone 
A.B. ’07, Litt.D. ’36, Professor Emeritus of English, the Johns Hopkins 
University, is spending a year in England, where he is preparing an edition 
of the Anglo-Saxon poem Beowulf for publication in the series Early English 
MSS in Facsimile of which he is one of the general editors. 


A decade ago a festchrift of papers by colleagues and former students was pre- 
sented to Professor Kemp Malone as a tribute to a great teacher and scholar. 
On his seventieth birthday, March 14, 1959, the Studies in Heroic Legend and 
in Current Speech was published again honoring Professor Malone. The 
“Tabula Gratulatoria” lists the sponsors, friends, and libraries over the world 
that have made this book possible. The volume also brings his bibliography up 
to date (since 1948). 

The nineteen papers included were selected by the author at the request 
of the editors. Five of these have been revised by Professor Malone, the rest 
reprinted without significant change. Since several of these contributions were 
published in foreign periodicals, the editors have performed a distinct service 
in making these articles easily accessible. 

The first essay on the much-disputed reference to Ingeld in Beowulf has 
been extensively revised and will probably settle the matter for students of the 
Old English epic. Here in particular is seen the extent of scholarship necessary 
to untangle the intertwining skeins of legend and history in three languages. 
The manner in which Professor Malone develops the various references in 
Widsith, Beowulf, Saxo’s Gesta Danorum, the Bjarkamal, and other Scandi- 
navian sources resembles the technique of a master of plotting in a complicated 
detective story. By fitting together the pieces of this intricate jig-saw puzzle, 
the scholar leaves no doubt as to why the love of Heathobardic Ingeld cooled 
for his Danish bride Freawaru, because the marriage arrangements to ensure 
peace between the two countries could not continue under the arrogant fl. unting 
of bardic trophies by the victorious Danes. In a similar manner Professor 
Malone proves that the unmarried “daughter of Healfdene”—Cotton Vitellius 
A. XV is here defective—is not the daughter at all but a daughter-in-law of 
Healfdene, the widow of his son Halga, who died young, and mother of 
Hrothulf, who was later to turn against the sons of Hrothgar. This interpre- 
tation, again supported by Scandinavian sources, is certainly more plausible 
than having the Danish king give his daughter to the Swedish Onela, the im- 
placable foe of both Danes and Geats. 

Students of Beowulf have long been puzzled over the name given to Hroth- 


1Studies in Heroic Legend and in Current Speech. By Kemp Malone. Edited by Stefan 
Einarsson and Norman E. Eliason. Copenhagen, Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1959. [xx], 
297 pp. $7.25. 
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gar’s daughter Freawaru, unhappily married or betrothed to Ingeld, since her 
name would normally alliterate with that of her father. This name occurs only 
once in Beowulf and there is no evidence that it ever existed either as a common 
or proper noun. Hence it is most likely a coinage of the poet “to give to the 
Ingeld episode a legendary flavor.” 

By examining closely four widely separated passages dealing with Egtheow, 
the father of Beowulf, Professor Malone is able to identify him as a Wylfing 
by birth, who served Hrethel, King of the Geats, so honorably that he won the 
hand of the Geatish princess in marriage. When he later killed Heatholaf and 
was banished from the land of the Wylfings, he sought and received protection 
from Hrothgar. While some of this reconstruction must remain conjectural, 
yet it fills in some gaps very convincingly. 

One is impressed by two features of Professor Malone’s work: his adherence 
to the finest traditions of painstaking and accurate scholarship embracing many 
languages and literatures, and his application of sound common sense in evalu- 
ating and synthesizing the results of his investigations. Considering the wide 
range of his excursions into various literatures for the slightest clue that might 
bear on his immediate topic, it is remarkable that he always uses sound judg- 
ment in presenting his results. Many of his footnotes indicate a change of 
earlier conclusions in the light of evidence he has later discovered. An open 
mind such as this is not always found in scholars. 

Other reprints deal with various topics concerned with Deor, Widsith, 
and Scandinavian material. Earlier work on Hamlet is represented by a paper 
on the etymologies of Hamlet, revised for this volume, in which he shows the 
difficulties involved and the inconclusive and unconvincing work on this topic 
by other scholars. 

The two concluding chapters deal with current English and Modern Ice- 
landic linguistics. In ‘“The Phonemes of Current English” one finds a thorough 
mastery of the field of linguistics as well as ample evidence of a sensitiveness to 
the patterns of sound as they are transformed into the symbols known as 
language. 

Students familiar with the many papers contributed by Professor Malone 
may regret the omission of some favorites, such as his keen appreciation of the 
literary values of the Finnsburg Episode. The inclusion of all such studies 
would be truly encyclopedic. Nevertheless this volume is truly a vade mecum 
for those interested in the Heroic age. Here is God’s plenty. 





Legal and Ethical Responsibilities 


of School Personnel 
A Review by DoroTHy ORR 


Dorothy Orr, B.Ph.’30, M.A.’32, is the author of A History of Education in 
Georgia (University of North Carolina Press, 1950). Warren E. Gauerke, 
B.Ed. (Wisconsin State Teachers College) ’37, A.M. (University of Wis- 
consin) ’38, Ph.D. (Chicago) ’49, Associate Professor of Teacher Education, 
is a charter member of the National Organization on Legal Problems in 
Education. 


Using first-hand information as well as that obtained through research, includ- 
ing knowledge gained from a study of law, Dr. Gauerke has presented a level- 
headed appraisal of the legal and ethical responsibilities, duties, and obligations 
of the personnel comprising the great system of public instruction in the United 
States of America.! The twofold purpose of the book is to give an analysis of 
types of relationships that should exist between school personnel and the legal 
and ethical principles involved. The recent increase in school litigation points 
to the need for a readable book of this kind. 

After a description of the legal system and the nature of professional ethics, 
Dr. Gauerke reviews the conceptions of law and ethics that have evolved over 
the past three centuries and upon which teachers base their instruction today. 

The heart of the book is devoted to an analysis of problems in personnel 
relationships that may claim the attention of any school board member, princi- 
pal, supervisor, teacher, parent, or non-teaching employee in a system. Practical 
help for board members includes, among other things, standards for making 
contracts, enacting tenure and retirement laws, and evaluating the teaching 
performance. A description of the work of the principal in creating a climate 
of understanding in the school, in supporting parent-teacher organizations and 
other groups, in bolstering the morale of teachers, not to mention record keep- 
ing, gives evidence of the importance of the position. While it is agreed gen- 
erally that the primary responsibility of all school personnel revolves around 
children, the teacher-pupil relationship has been described as the “alpha and 
omega” of education. Undoubtedly the book will give to teachers-in-service as 
well as those preparing to teach a broad perspective of the entanglements to be 
avoided and the “straight and narrow” path of professional ethics to be 
followed. 

In order to help the reader grasp the implications of typical situations that 
might arise, five questions are set up to be used in analyzing the cases presented 
at the beginning of each chapter. Questions at the end of the chapter are 
included to induce further study. 


*Legal and Ethical Responsibilities of School Personnel. By Warren E. Gauerke. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 1959. xiv, 302 pp. $4.95. 
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Most of the problems used as illustrations have been taken from the realm 
of everyday school activity. One, at any rate, seems to have been solved by 
“mother wit,” which is, after all, the homespun version of common law. A 
teacher having been o:dered by the board of education to include in morning 
exercises the salute to the flag, was confronted by a pupil who objected on 
religious grounds to repeating the pledge of allegiance. The ingenious soul 
solved the dilemma by allowing the conscientious objector to hold the flag 
while the rest of the class saluted it and gave the pledge. This seems to be an 
admirable example of the application of common law, which Dr. Gauerke 
defines as ‘nothing more than an attempt to apply principles of fair dealing, 
equity and good conscience to specific social situations.” 





Agriculture in Ante-Bellum Mississippi 


A Review by JOHN H. Gorr 
John H. Goff is Professor of Business Administration, and during the 1958-59 


session was Acting Dean of the School -f Business Administration at Emory. 
John Hebron Moore, A.B. (Mississippi State College) ’46, M.A. (Univer- 
sity of Mississippi) 51, Ph.D. °55, is Associate Professor of History at the 
University of Mississippi. 


Students of the economic history of the South will welcome this little volume on 
the agricultural history of Mississippi.1 The book is mainly concerned with 
crops and livestock, and as can easily be imagined, the subject matter centers 
around cotton raising. Some discussion is devoted to agricultural implements 
of ante-bellum farming, but there is scant attention to such matters as markets, 
prices, transportation, drainage, the need for building levees, and so on. It 
would have been helpful if these subjects had been treated. In discussing minor 
crops, Dr. Moore touches upon sorghum molasses, but has nothing to say about 
“blue ribbon” cane syrup which was long a staple in South Mississippi. He 
devotes two chapters to the ten-year depression beginning in 1837 and gives 
more space to this subject than probably would be the case in a similar history of 
Georgia agriculture. In this instance, Mississippi farmers apparently were more 
seriously affected by their close relationship with New Orleans, where the 
effects of the depression on the cotton market and merchants were especially 
disastrous. 

One wishes the author had added something on the geographic sections of 
Mississippi. The reader is not certain of the region or area in which some of 


*Agriculture in Ante-Bellum Mississippi. By John Hebron Moore. New York, Bookman 
Associates, 1958. 268 pp. $6.00. 
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the farming developments took place. He does not always know, for instance, 
if the discussion applies to the Delta, to Pontotoc Ridge, the Black Belt, the 
Skuna River Flatwoods, or to the Piney country of the southern section of the 
state. Furthermore, it is reasonable to believe that the widely differing soil and 
topographic conditions of these diverse sections exerted varying influences on 
the development of farming in Mississippi. 

The most interesting and valuable part of the book to this reviewer is the 
discussion on the evolution of cotton types and the cotton breeders who devel- 
oped these types. With respect to this subject Dr. Moore says: ‘“‘Mississippians 
made a contribution to cotton growing which was second in importance only to 
the invention of Eli Whitney’s cotton gin.” He is referring to the transcendent 
task of weaning cotton away from its native tropics and acclimating it to the 
temperate zone. This weaning of a tropical product was attempted with a 
number of other agricultural plants, but none of these efforts attained the suc- 
cess achieved with cotton, which became America’s greatest export for a long 
period and a leading article of all international trade. Dr. Moore makes a good 
case that the Mississippi planters led in the effort to develop types of cotton 
which would do well in our zone. 

The book is well-documented and the bibliography no doubt will be helpful 
to many other students. 





A Life for the Confederacy 


A Review by MARTIN ABBOTT 


Martin Abbott, A.B. (Presbyterian College) ’44, M.A. ’°48, Ph.D. ’54, Pro- 
fessor of History, Oglethorpe University, was Visiting Associate in History 
for the 1959 Emory Summer Quarter. Dr. James W. Silver, Professor of 
History, University of Mississippi, taught in the 1957 Emory Summer 
Quarter. 


When he left Mississippi for service in the Confederate States Army, Robert 
Moore resolved to keep a regular account of his wartime experiences. From 
then until his death at Chickamauga in September 1863, he faithfully fulfilled 
his vow during a career that included the campaigns of the Seven Days’ Battle, 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg. The record he kept is 
unusual not only for its fullness, but also for its perceptive observations about 
life, people, and war. 

The diary is a remarkable personal chronicle, unconsciously revealing the 
transformation of a young provincial into a war-wise and battle-hardened 


1A Life for the Confederacy. As Recorded in the Pocket Diaries of Pvt. Robert A. 
Moore. Edited by James W. Silver. Jackson, Tennessee, McCowat-Mercer Press, 1959. 
182 pp. $4.00. 
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veteran. Throughout it all Moore displayed an unfaltering faith in the ultimate 
triumph of the cause he served, commenting on one occasion: ““We must put our 
trust in God & keep our powder dry ... [and] let our last entrenchments be 
our graves before we will be conquered.” His lofty yet quiet patriotism shows 
the Confederacy’s common soldier at his best. 

War, of course, was grim, yet Moore could still record much that was 
amusing and ironic. Concerning his first issue of crackers baked by the Con- 
federacy, he dryly remarked: “I think they made a bad beginning.” On 
another occasion he told of himself: “Came very near shooting a loose horse 
while on guard to-night because he would not halt & give the countersign.” 

He had a keen and discerning interest in his fellow humans, for people 
and not things were his province. About his comrades he observed the cowardly 
along with the heroic, the absurd along with the magnificent. Historians and 
laymen who seek a deeper insight into the South’s embattled humanity will find 
this book a major source of information. 

The skilled craftsmanship of Mr. Silver is evident not only in the editing 
itself, but also in the numerous illustrations which effectively highlight the 
narrative’s descriptions. One can find no reason to quarrel with the comment 
of Professor Bell Wiley in the foreword that the diary “is an important docu- 
ment and a worthy addition to the historical literature of the Civil War.” 





Corporate Earning Power 


and Market Valuation 
A Review by EUGENE CALDWELL 


Eugene Caldwell, B.B.A.’48, is a partner in Montag & Caldwell, Investment 
Counsel, Atlanta. Sidney Cottle, Professor of Business Administration at 
Emory, 1946-56, is Senior Economist, Stanford Research Institute, Menlo 
Park, California. Tate Whitman is Professor of Economics in the Emory 
University School of Business Administration. Cottle and Whitman are the 
joint authors of Investment Timing: The Formula Plan Approach, 1953. 


This study is perhaps the most comprehensive of its kind ever published, and 
herein lies its principal value. Many similar studies on earning power and mar- 
ket valuation are available on an individual company or industry basis, but they 
fail to present data in a way which permits ready comparison of a given invest- 
ment opportunity with a broad cross section of investment alternatives. Recog- 
nizing that the productivity of capital for a given company or industry cannot 
be properly appraised in a vacuum, the study seeks to develop yardsticks which 
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provide a consistent basis for comparative analysis. In addition to its value to 
individual investors, the study is also useful to corporate management in apprais- 
ing the performance of its own company with any other in both competing and 
non-competing industries, thus providing a tool for management decision with 
respect to future capital investment as well as current operating policy. 

The study limits itself to companies listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Within this limitation, it embraces 151 companies which include at least 75% 
of the assets and revenues of 33 major industries. The data developed cover a 
span of 21 years from 1935 through 1955. 

Starting with the premise that “from an investment point of view, the single 
most important fact about a business is its earning power,” the authors explore 
various aspects of capital employed in American industry and the valuation 
placed on earning power by the stock market. It is found that the most signifi- 
cant measure of management and capital efficiency is the rate of return earned 
on invested capital. This ratio enables the analyst to compare the operations of 
any company or industry with any other, because it is the final result of all cor- 
porate endeavors. The return on capital is the product of the net profit on sales 
times the turnover of capital. Thus, these two ratios also play an important réle 
in the study. 

Turning to market valuation, the authors employed the commonly accepted 
measures of common stock appraisal such as earnings yield, dividend yield, and 
the ratio of market price to book value. To insure complete comparability and 
consistency of data, refinements were made to adjust for individual differences 
in accounting practice. Tests were made to determine the extent of correlation 
between the many variable series developed and market price. Few instances of 
high correlation were found. 

The data are presented in a manner which brings out many important rela- 
tionships in individual industries and companies. It proceeds from broad gener- 
alities covering all industry to specific relationships for major economic groups 
and finally to detailed data for individual industries. The steel industry is 
treated in a most detailed company by company comparison to show the basis on 
which the broad study was developed. In addition to 77 tables and 52 charts, 
the reader is aided by discussion of the pertinent facts which are brought forth 
in each area of relationships. The major series developed include: return on 
total capital, earnings available total capital to sales, sales to total capital, com- 
mon stock equity % total capital, return on common stock equity, earnings to 
price, payout rate, dividend yield, market price to book value, average total 
capital (index), and annual net sales (index). 

While the study is useful for historical reference, periodic addenda bringing 
it up-to-date would greatly increase its continuing value. Further, a base has 
been provided for an analysis of the data delving into causal factors, trends, 
limits on extreme deviations from trend, and more extensive work on correla- 
tion relative to the data presented. Thus, this pioneer work could prove to have 
more than passing interest to the investment community. 
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Codfish, Cats, and Civilization 


A Review by LeTiTIA R. LANGE 


Letitia R. Lange, A.B. (Agnes Scott) ’33, M.A.’58, teaches high-school Eng- 
lish in the Lovett Schools, Atlanta. She is the wife of J. Harry Lange, BS. 
"31, M.D. ’34, Clinical Assistant Professor of Pediatrics. Webb Black Gar- 
rison, Ph.B.’40, B.D.’49, who publishes essays on popular science under the 
pseudonym “Gary Webster,” is President of McKendree College, Lebanon, 
Illinois. 


So provocative a title is sufficient assurance that here is a volume bound to be 
different. Within it Gary Webster initiates a new approach to the study of 
animal ecology, and interlards chapters with such a wealth of history, statistics, 
anecdotes, and pertinent conclusions that one is eager to read more of his work. 

He explains his method in the preface to the book. “Homo sapiens,” he 
writes, “is a late arrival upon the planetary scene . . . the most abundant large 
animal on our planet. . . . Yet the story of this shaper of !ife can be told in 
terms of ways his own patterns have been affected by relationships with ani- 
mals, birds, insects and fishes.”” Mr. Webster develops his theme in twenty-two 
chapters on selected subjects, among them the starling, “Country Clown with 
Town-House Tastes;” the cat, “Majesty in a Fur Coat;” the potato bug, 
“The Bug That Changed Its Mind;” the leech, ‘“Nature’s Living Surgical 
Knife;” the Mexican boll weevil, “Glutton with a One-Track Mind.” 

His chapter on the cow (‘“‘Nature’s Strangest Chemical: Milk”) furnishes 
good examples of his technique. He explains how the sole use of milk for hun- 
dreds of years was to feed the milk-producing animal’s own offspring, and how, 
through the slow processes of time, it became a leading foodstuff “produced by 
one‘individual for direct consumption by another.” He suggests that the transi- 
tion began through accident, when an orphaned human baby in need of life- 
sustaining foodstuff was probably fed milk taken from an animal. The child 
lived and thrived, and thus milk became a staple food for infants and young 
children. Mr. Webster cites the year 1100 as the time when cows began to lead 
in producing dairy products such as cheese and butter, and traces the rise of 
selective breeding for better quality as well as quantity production of milk. He 
correlates developments in the types of milk—condensed, evaporated, and dried 
—with the necessity for convenient packaging of important food supplies during 
war times and points out how, “in a single century, milk changed from a fluid 
produced on a small scale for home consumption to a major article of world 
commerce.” 

The author enhances his style by use of delightful bits of humor. He relates 
how “Long ago, weary farmers termed their foe [the potato bug] the ’rithmetic 
bug. For, said they, it adds to misery, subtracts from the harvest, divides atten- 


*Codfish, Cats, and Civilization. By Gary Webster. Garden City, New York, Doubleday 
and Company, 1959. 263 pp. $3.95. 
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tion—and multiplies like the dickens.” He is also a subtle satirist. For example, 
in relating that mating among bears occurs only once in two years and that the 
desire for this extends over three or four weeks only, he notes that “This factor 
is undoubtedly linked with the failure of bears to develop a cosmetic industry, 
motion pictures, or syndicated columns.” 

The sophistication of this book requires an older teen-ager or adult reader for 
its fullest appreciation. Its only weakness is the interpolation of summary pas- 
sages into the middle of some of the chapters instead of giving them their proper 
placement at each chapter’s end. 





Li Sao, an Ancient Chinese Poem 


Jerah Johnson, A.B.’52, M.A. (North Carolina) ’56, this fall has joined the 


European History staff at Louisiana State University in New Orleans. 


Ch’ii Yiian (ca. 338-288 B.C.) was minister to King Huai of Chu’u state in 
central China, whose vacillating policy was bringing his kingdom to ruin. Ch’ti 
Yiian sought vainly to stem the tide of corruption, but at length his authority 
was undermined and he was exiled from the court. In his wanderings he wrote 
a considerable body of verse, of which Li Sao is recognized as one of the great 
masterpieces of Chinese literature.! 

The title, the editor tells us, may be translated as “relieving sorrows” or 
“falling into troubles.”’ To a Western reader who knows no Chinese this is not 
very helpful. At any rate, the poem describes the author’s fourfold quest for 
self-justification in his fruitless attempt to give good counsel to his royal master, 
for a true love, for the meaning of life, and for self-completion. Allegorical and 
mystical, developing on several levels of meaning, it unites the formalistic teach- 
ings of Confucius with the mysticism of the Taoists. 

The poet has made a firm choice of a way of life: 

Each man has one special desire in life; 
Mine is to be good. 

Though torn apart, I will not change. 
Would that I could say it in a stronger way! 


But beyond this he seeks happiness, understanding, and freedom from mortal 
imperfection. In the end he finds that his search is vain, and he casts off the 
bonds of mortality by drowning himself. 

The translator sees in the poem a work of peculiar timeliness. ““We, as a cul- 
ture, are turning from a tradition of outward expansion and materialism to a 
state of mind characterized by a greater degree of personal inward interest and 


"Li Sao: A Poem on Relieving Sorrows. By Ch’ii Yiian. A Prose Translation with an 
Introduction and Notes by Jerah Johnson. Miami, Olivant Press, 1959. iv, 74 pp. $4.00. 
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spiritual consciousness.” Ch’ii Yiian twenty-two hundred years ago was seeking 
to satisfy his need for what psychologists today call individuation. Dr. Johnson 
has presented the historical and intellectual background of the poem in a concise 
introduction, and in explanatory notes accompanying the ninety-three stanzas 
he has not only explicated the wide range of Oriental allusion, but has also 
shown clearly the depth of philosophical meaning that informs the work. 

The little book was beautifully printed in Japan. It is a pity that its foreign 
production made so many proof errors inevitable. 





A Cycle of Haiku 


Haiku is a Japanese poetic form complete in seventeen syllables arranged in 
three lines of five, seven, and five syllables. It has enjoyed an immense popu- 
larity since the seventeenth century, large numbers of haiku being composed 
and published annually. The seasonal theme is traditional; in the numerous 
magazines devoted solely to haiku the contributions are arranged according to 
seasonal reference. Japanese writers do not employ rime, but in English trans- 
lations rime is sometimes added to emphasize the character of the verse. It is 
hoped that the following imitations convey something of the spirit of a form 
whose subtle beauty is likely to elude the more discursive style of poetry in 
English. 


The new year begins. 
I travel my old orbit 
As the great globe spins. 


Out of the gray north 
In a swirling cloak of snow 
The wind rushes forth. 


In my snug retreat 
By the fireside I listen 
To pattering sleet. 


Bright drops from the eves. 
The April sunrise glistens 
On new-opened leaves. 


Yet one remembers 
When dogwoods are white with bloom, 
Life’s chill Decembers. 


The mockingbird sings 
Of the perfumed, moonlit nights 
Of a hundred springs. 
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Trumpets red and blue 
On the morning-glory vines 


Vanish with the dew. 


In the noonday heat 
My shadow shrinks from the glare 
And hides at my feet. 


From woodland and hill 
The shrill, insistent calling 
Of a whip-poor-will. 


How good to arise 
And breathe the clear, bracing air 
Under autumn skies. 


Does the goldenrod 
Yet fringe the sweet sun-drenched ways 
Where my boyhood trod? 


At earliest dusk, 
Scent of leaf bonfires burning, 
More fragrant than musk. 


3.H.E. 





RETROSPECTUS & PROSPECTUS 


{ With the forthcoming December issue THE EMory UNIversiTy Quar- 
TERLY will have completed fifteen years of successful publication. The experi- 
ment begun in 1945 of bringing out a general magazine under University 
auspices, subsidized by the University, has fulfilled all reasonable expectations. 
The editors believe that they have rendered a distinct service to serious readers 
in furnishing a medium by which members of the University group may widely 
communicate the results of their best thought and investigation. Articles printed 
in the QUARTERLY are written by authorities in many fields of specialized 
knowledge, employing a presentation to appeal to thoughtful readers of other 
specializations or of none. We believe that contributions in store for future 
issues will equal or even surpass those of the past in variety and interest. 


{| The dignified and notably legible format designed by the late Richard N. 
McArthur, internationally known typographer, will be continued. Instead of 
being dated by months, however, as in the past, the issues will appear as seasonal 
numbers. 


{ The present editorial policy will be continued. Contributions are neither 
solicited nor accepted from writers who do not have an Emory University con- 
nection. On the other hand, to contributions by members of the Emory faculty, 
administration, and alumni the pages of the QUARTERLY are freely open, sub- 
ject only to normal critical review by the editors. By the same presents, only 
books by Emory authors, or whose subject matter deals with the University or 
members of the University, past or present, can be reviewed in its book section. 
The Editor would express the hope that all Emory authors will have review 
copies of their books sent directly to him, so that they may not fail of timely 
notice. The QUARTERLY does not print original fiction, but it makes place for 
a limited amount of verse. 
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{| We feel that readers should share in the editors’ sense of gratitude to our 
contributors, who employ their best talents without financial remuneration 
when they write for the QUARTERLY. The eager good will encountered when 
material is solicited is a continual source of gratification. The Editor and 
Associate Editor feel a particular obligation to the Editorial Board, without 
whose active participation in the selection of articles for publication a uniformly 
high quality in the table of contents could scarcely be maintained. 


{ THe Emory UNrversiry QuarTerLy has a wide distribution in both 
hemispheres. Besides a list of private subscribers in every quarter of the United 
States, it is received by some 200 institutional libraries, including the Library 
of Congress (LC catalogue no. AS 36. E6), New York Public Library, college 
and university libraries across the continent. Files are maintained in famous 
foreign libraries: the British Museum, the Bodleian at Oxford, the Biblio- 
theque Nationale in Paris, and more than a score of others from Canada to 
Japan and New Zealand. 


{ The annual volumes of the QUARTERLY are reproduced in microfilm by 
University Microfilms, Inc., 313 First St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


{ A title page and index is printed at the completion of every volume of the 
QuaRTERLY. These are furnished to all institutional subscribers for use in 
binding the year’s issues. The index will also be sent to other subscribers on 
request. A limited number of most back indexes are available. 


{ The editors believe that there are many more readers who would find the 
QUARTERLY an unfailing source of cultural inspiration. We should like to 
add a large number of them to our subscription lists. We are therefore making 
a special Christmas offer to new subscribers of five numbers (December 1959 in 
addition to the four issues for 1960) at the regular annual rate, $1.50. Present 
subscribers will find this an appropriate Christmas gift for discerning friends 
and kinsmen. An attractive card will announce the gift and its donor in an early 
holiday mailing. Make checks payable to THE EMory UNiversity Quar- 
TERLY. The address for all purposes is 


THE Emory UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY 
Emory University 
Atlanta 22, Georgia 
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Studies in Business and Economics 


The Studies in Business and Economics series was established by 
the School of Business Administration to provide a means of publishing 
certain studies which are prepared by the faculty, for printing lectures 
which are delivered by visiting scholars or leading businessmen who 
participate in seminars at the School, and for publishing reports that 
are prepared by the Business Executives Research Committee, a 
group of young businessmen that was organized under the joint spon- 
sorship of the School of Business and the Committee for Economic 
Development to study business and economic problems. The reports 
cover a wide range of subject matter and represent the diverse interests 
of the faculty of the School of Business. To date the following reports 
have been issued: ‘ 


No. 1. Problems in Forest Conservation and Development, prepared 
by the Business Executives Committee (1949). 
No. 2. Government Support Programs and Price Policies, by the Busi- 
ness Executives Research Committee (1949). 
No. 3. Problems in Land Rehabilitation, by the Business Executives 
Research Committee (1949). 
No. 4. Problems in World Trade—A Summary of Four World Trade 
Clinics, dy the Business Executives Research Committee (1950). 
. “Retracing the Old Federal Road” and “Cow Punching in Old 
Georgia”—reprints of two articles relating to the economic 
history of Georgia, by John H. Goff, Ph.D. (1950). 
. The Pressure of Taxes in Atlanta, by Ernst W. Swanson, Ph.D. 
(1952). 
. Economic Freedom and Social Responsibility, by Frank H. 
Knight, Ph.D., Morton D. Hull Distinguished Service Professor 
of the Social Sciences, Emeritus, University of Chicago (1952). 
. 8. The Place of the Pulp and Paper Industry in the Georgia Eco- 
nomy (1958). 
No. 9. A Look at Georgia Manufacturing Industries, prepared for the 
Business Executives Research Committee (1959) 


The two latest of the studies reflect a rising interest in the indus- 
trialization of Georgia. The report on the pulp and paper industry deals 
with a business which experienced a phenomenal growth in the state 
during the last two decades, and which became an important factor 
in the significant economic changes that Georgia has experienced in 
recent years. 

Report No. 9, A Look at Georgia Manufacturing Industries, is pri- 
aarily concerned with recent developments in three major industry 
groups: Food processing, wood-using industries, and textiles. The study 
— opportunities for further development of these industries in 

ne state. 





A statement prepared by 
the Acting Dean of the School of Business Administration 















































